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Would They Prussianize Us? 


From an article by 
LUCIA AMES MEAD 


JN view of the great schemes for Mobilization Day on September 12, when the whole country 
as well as army and navy are implored to show what 110,000,000 combined can do to show how 
they could go to war, it behooves all lovers of clear aie to show where our real dangers lie and 
the evil of focusing attention on killing foreigners. ! ; ; 
We have never yet had’a nation declare war against us. We have on our unguarded Canadian 
border the safest borderline in the world. Our coastline is less than half that of the British Empire, 
and our demand for an equal navy is unreasonable. Being the goose that lays the golden egg, who 
wants to kill us? We are the only nation with a great ocean on each side. We are the safest nation 
in the world. We shall not abolish army or navy until other nations do; but what are we doing to prevent 
the proposed increase and the widespread propaganda schemes which threaten to seriously change the 
psychology of a whole people and to Prussianize American thought? The Methodists are happily 
trying to do something. So are a few others. But the great mass of American people are confused 
by twisted logic, false premises, and a propaganda which under the name of “‘patriotism’’ can carry 
almost anything over. Clear thinking and facts are the chief desideratum. “But,” said a cultured 
Cambridge woman, “I don’t want facts. I’ve made up my mind!” 
Our chief enemies are hunger, cold, disease, accident, fire, vice, ignorance, crime, and ere 
But granted that there may be danger for the first time of outside attack on a nation with our strategic 
position and resources, and against which no nation, as I repeat, has ever declared war, what is the 
preparedness needed? 
Effective preparedness is of several kinds. I mention only one. E-ven if we as a nation remain 
-out of the World Court and of the League of Nations, we can stop war so far as we are concerned. 
There is nothing whatever to hinder our pledging ourselves in hard-and-fast treaties with every 
nation on earth to settle every dispute by one of several peaceful methods. If diplomacy fails, then 
conciliation, the Hague Tribunal, or the Permanent International Court of Justice. We can use 
this court: whether we are in it or not. There is nothing to hinder taking an easy way instead of the 
hardest and most futile way of stopping war, except that we have never focused our minds and wills 
upon the problem and because we are stuffed to the eyebrows with misinformation or half-infor- 
- mation and old prejudices. » 
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Which is Better? 


EW PEOPLE will falter between the two 

opinions following. Col. E. M. House gives one, 
in the June number of Foreign Affairs: “The Ameri- 
can people are again hungry for leadership and 
were never more weary of politicians, their banal 
laudations of their own party men and measures, 
and their sweeping condemnation of those of... 
another name... . By taking the nobler attitude 
in international affairs we may yet salvage some- 
thing of our honor and self-respect. . . . We may 
then lay wreaths on our heroic dead, lying in the 
valleys and on the hillsides of France, with up- 
lifted hearts and clean consciences, and again stand 
with all our moral and material strength on the 
side of universal peace and the brotherhood of man.” 

Now turn to Senator Lodge in the same maga- 
zine for the other opinion: “The rest of the world 
could not isolate us, and we have never done it or 
thought of doing it ourselves. It seems to me the 
United States can best serve the world, first, by 
preserving its own strength and the fabric of civili- 
zation, which is the great bulwark at the present 
moment between the civilized world and anarchy, 
and help humanity most fully by being detached 
from the European system and giving and helning 
independently, freely, and in their own fas} Wa. 
Rome was not built in a day, and it will take a long 
time wholly to prevent wars.” 

Let these two divergent sentiments stand before 
the mind of the Christian. Let him test these words 
on the basis of service or selfishness, of good-will 
or self-pride, of faith or skepticism in ideals, of 
trust or suspicion of other nations, of brotherhood 
or superiority, of things celestial or things carnal. 
Which suits him better? Now is the time, it seems 
to us, when every citizen, in his sacred office as a 
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sovereign voter, should forget small considerations 
and give himself to a love of country which passes 
all other corporate loves except love of the world. 
Imagine what has already occurred in the name of 
one party, and what is likely to occur in the name 
of the other party, we may only say there are higher 
aspirations and platforms than those which we get 
in the conventional manner. This is still a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. 


England’s Free Speech 


EREWITH is a word of correction taken from 

our English neighbor, the Manchester Guard- 
ian, which will interest many Americans: “In 
England, it is true, liberty of speech is seldom 
interfered with, but it is well that those who look 
to her as a shining example in this matter should 
realize that the latitude allowed here to expression 
of opinion is much less a matter of statutory 
right than of excellent and well-established cus- 
tom. The lions that guard Nelson have probably 
heard more frothily disruptive rhetoric than ever 
echoed among the pillars of the Roman Forum. 
But even the navy league has not the slightest 
right to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square, which 
has indeed more than once been pronounced in the 
courts a place designed for ‘people to pass along 
in’ and not a debating ground. It is, moreover, 
always competent for a magistrate in England to 
forbid a meeting if in his view it is likely to cause 
a breach of the peace. That such restraint is sel- 
dom applied is due to a slowly formed attitude of 
mind, both lay and official, toward free speech. It 
is that attitude which America, whose safeguards 
against disorder are more drastic than ours, must 
compass before her radicals can unburden their 
hearts in comfort.” 


Heywood Broun’s Answer 


“T AM A MOST FERVENT Unitarian,” says Hey- 

wood Broun, discussing religion (which is not 
his wont) in the New York World. <A reader’s 
interest is piqued and he wants to know what Mr. 
Broun thinks about God. The reply is plain, un- 
afraid, and refreshing. More men than we believe 
have better theology than they listen to of a Sun- 
day morning in most of the denominations. Many 
of them will go along with Mr. Broun when he says, 
“To define God is to limit Him.” And again, “AII 
religion is concerned with scaling down God into 
the realm of finite comprehension.” Exactly. When 
they speak of God as perfection, they forget that 
perfection is “a conception beyond the range of 
mortal mind.” Mr. Broun continues: 

Orthodoxy has burdened Jehovah with human attributes. 
Anger and vengeance are attributed to Him because these 
are failings which we ourselves experience and can there- 
fore understand. And in the churches they also talk of 
God as all-powerful, but it does not seem to me that they 
quite mean that either. The conception of an all-power- 
ful Deity has been decidedly qualified by the belief that 
His creature man got out of hand and could be saved from 
perdition only by the sacrifice of Christ, the son of God. 
An all-powerful God could have created Adam and Eye 
without sin and without the desire of sin. The existence 
of such a place as hell would be an indication of the 


fallibility of God. If souls were really lost, it would be 
hard to acquit God of mislaying them. y ; 
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is better service in his business. 
for charity and philanthropy, for church and col- 
5 lege, and may their patrons never grow less. But 


c 


Mr. Broun has his own objection to the funda- 
mentalist who says he “loves God.” “TI don’t believe 
him for a minute,” he says. “Into love there must 
enter some slight solace of equality. Adoration and 
love I hold to be imperfect synonyms. No human 
being could possibly be at ease with the God of 


the dogmas. He could pray to such a God, but he 


could not explain, or argue, or have a joke. Fear 
tarnishes love. I could not love a God who held 
one hand behind his back and in that hand had 
hell. But, naturally, if I believed in such a God, 
I would try very hard to feign love.” 

Leaving off definition, the Columnist says: “But 
there is an extraordinary something which happens 
now and again in the human spirit. There comes 
to the soul a second wind. A man gets the chance 
to say to himself, and to say truthfully: ‘This 
thing I have done is magnificent. I didn’t know 
I had it in me.’ ” 


For Mr. Nash 


RTHUR NASH -wants to know what he shall 
do with the wealth that is piling up for him 
in his clothing business. Our readers know his 
career. He is-:almost a millionaire, and it worries 
his soul. This year the profits will be so large, 
according to careful estimation, that he must plan 
to act in keeping with the question, What would 
Jesus wish a man to do who is getting richer faster 
than he thinks good for his soul? The Nash Com- 
pany is on a modified co-operative basis, so the 
employees receive a part of the profits, and their 
share he would not lessen. His own income is the 
problem, The price of a Nash suit is small. The 
margin of profit is fixed at only one dollar. That 
profit may not be lowered without a business haz- 
ard, says Mr. Nash. 

We offer a way which will serve a purpose for 
awhile. Let Mr. Nash spend his surplus in improv- 
ing the technique of his industry. It is no dispar- 
agement of his output to say that it might be better 
than it is. It is as good as any clothing that sells 
for so small a price. But he could make it so 
excellent in fit, workmanship, and style as to revo- 
lutionize the clothing trade. That would be a 
contribution to society better than the endowment 
of institutions, a form of benefaction which Mr. 
Nash does not approve for himself. He should con- 
sider our advice. In these scientific days in indus- 
try he ought to conduct a very careful and com- 
plete research laboratory. For instance, there is 
the primary importance of taking a patron’s 
measurement. There’s a fine art as yet far from 
fine. Neither Mr. Nash’s company nor any other 


-of its kind takes the proper pains, or has indeed 


the skill, to get such accurate results as we have 
a right to expect. Fitting a suit of clothing is 
already done by the great clothing factories with 
their standard models almost as well as it is done 
by the best custom tailors dealing with individuals. 
We have long thought this a curious and unneces- 
sary defect in the clothing business. Besides, we 
think the best service a man can render to society 
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most of all God wants us to give primary atten- 
tion to our own particular job. That is where we 
chiefly work out our spiritual destiny. To do our 
work better than anybody else is doing it is a form 
of religious expression than which there is no form 
higher or holier. 


Baiting the Minister 


CEE INJUSTICE by a congregation against 
a minister occurs rarely, but when it does 
occur there is scant opportunity to mete out proper 
deserts to the mischievous offenders. We are on 
this account in favor of a proposal in the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union to designate a permanent com- 
mittee from among its members who will respond 
when called upon by an aggrieved minister, and 
investigate the allegations he may present against 
the parish or society. This method is in good 
use among organized college teachers, who have 
a high standing for the character of their inquiries 
into cases of dismissal and lesser difficulties that 
are continually disturbing the academic shades of 
our American colleges and universities. 

A man in a profession depends upon his good 
name for both his satisfaction and his progress. 
This is very true of a minister. By a fortuitous 
play of unfair forces he may find himself embar- 
rassed as to his future and distressed in his sensi- 
tive spiritual labors, which because of their very 
fineness preclude his resort to methods that are 
in themselves ethical, but nevertheless are to be 
eschewed for the sake of the church. Such a man 
now suffers much lest some influential and intense 
opponent, in the heat of narrow parochial zeal, 
persuade susceptible men and women—especially 
women, because of their greater interest and ac- 
tivity in the church—to take action that is un- 
christian and indecent. Many a man utterly free 
from serious defects has been thrown out to the 
cruel world by the saints, and has found more 
real morality, if less self-righteousness, among the 
unreligious than he discerned in the sanctuary. 

If there are ministers who deserve a poor reputa- 
tion, they suffer for it. They are eliminated by 
the ruthless application of the law of survival; 
and one of the ironies of the situation is that the 
very people who fix the minister’s fate may be so 
orthodox in belief that if the evolutionary doctrine 
of survival were preached from their pulpit as 
they practice it, it would shock them for its harsh 
godlessness: They themselves as a congregation 
take no chances. They can go with dismissals 
from minister to minister, and suffer not in the 
least in mind or estate. It is equity to make con- 
ditions as fair to one party as to the other, and we 
believe that the Ministerial Union is the body to 
take such cases of pastoral relations and make the 
congregation sensible of its obligations. We could 
name a score of our own churches that have a con- 
temptible record of minister-baiting. They are 
dominated by unloyely spirits, against whom the 
devout and constructive souls are not able to pre- 
vail. A public rebuke, with specifications, of a 
notorious congregation would make the angels in 
heaven rejoice. 
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Lo, a Statesman in Europe! 


Soria, May 20. 

NE OF THE YOUNGEST men in 

high office in Burope is showing 
pointed indications of being also one of 
the ablest, if not the ablest. A significant 
after-the-war experiment in Hastern Eu- 
rope is the Czechoslovakian Republic. 
Freed from the Hapsburg domination with 
its strong tinge of Teuton methods of 
thought and action, the Czech people at 
the end of the war emerged as a people 
of traditions and actualities of high cul- 
ture. When Masaryk became the logical 
chief of the republic, he placed its for- 
eign affairs in the hands of a pupil and 
private secretary, Benes (pronounced 
Benesh). Benes, not yet forty, has been 
showing since his entrance into public 
life that he belongs to Europe, and not 
alone tod Ozechoslovakia. His career as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Prague has 
been a series of manifestations of mo- 
dernity, including the conviction that the 
war is over, which so many other states- 
men in Europe appear so slow to grasp 
in its entirety. 


THE FIRST OCCASION on which 
Benes indicated that he had his eyes 
turned forward and not backward was 
when the question of the best means of 
salvaging Austria arose. In this situa- 
tion Benes revealed a liberalism that 
caused the old statesmen of Europe to 
wag their heads thoughtfully. It must 
be clearly realized that the young foreign 
minister represented a country in which 
the fear of everything German was keener 
than in any other Slavie country. For 
centuries the eastern empire of the Haps- 
burgs had been seeking to suppress the 
nationality of the Czechs, to make good 
Germans out of a purely Slavic people. In 
this campaign of race-destruction the 
Hapsburgs had: neglected no instrument 
of denationalization. When the Czechs 
heard the “Lazarus,. arise!’ of the Allied 
Powers, the hatred and the fear of the 
Germans, whether Hohenzollern or Haps- 
burg, was deeply ingrained in the Czech 
mind and heart. It was expected, there- 
fore, that, having been “in” at the death 
of the Austrian Empire, Czech statesman- 
ship would exert itself to see that Aus- 
tria was kept in its helpless position as 
an empire shrunken to a suburb, and above 
all, unable to feed itself. 

To the all-European design to put Aus- 
tria on its feet again, at least to the ex- 
tent of making it able to feed itself and 
stabilize its currency, an obstacle arose in 
the form of the Little Entente, that ag- 
gregation of German- or “schwab’-hating 
nations, of which one (Roumania) is 
nominally governed by a Hohenzollern. It 
so happened, however, that the most 
powerful personality in the Little Entente 
was Benes, as the foreign minister of the 
most powerful of the states composing it. 
So when the hue and cry against the 
stabilization and restoration of Austria 
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arose from Belgrade, Prague, and Bucha- 
rest, a voice for peace arose above the 
storm. It was the voice of Benes that 
said, “Austria must not die.” Benes had 
as much to do with the success of the 
plan to save Austria through the League 
of Nations in the effective person of Dr. 
Zimmermann as High Commissioner as 
any other single agency. The gradual 
accomplishment of the project to make 
Austria self-feeding instead of a pauper 
state is due to the loyal support which 
Benes has given it since its inception. 


Keystone Photograph 
BENES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


This noble-minded statesman has 
achieved great things for the restora- 
tion of Hurope, and he will be one of 
the lecturers at the Institute of Poli- 
tics in Williamstown this summer 


But Hungary, the former partner of 
Austria in the spacious old Hapsburg days, 
yet remained in a state of helplessness 
bordering upon bankruptcy. Now Hun- 
gary was peculiarly the center of ani- 
mosity proceeding from the Little Entente. 
When the League of Nations took up the 
case of Hungary, it became quickly ap- 
parent that the fate of that country rested 
in the hands of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
and Roumania, the latter two of which 
states were carved largely out of the ruins 
of Hungary. It also became evident that 
Jugoslavia and Roumania, at least, were 
noisily opposed to any action by the 
League of Nations or any other agency 
that would put Hungary back upon the 
economic map. The power of life or death 
over Hungary that lay in the hands of 
the Little Entente was plainly indicated 
in the initial stage of the proceedings. The 
Great Powers gave it to be understood 
that as the Little Entente decided they 
would approve. 


It proved an auspicious fact for the 
world, to leave Hungary out of the reckon- 
ing, that the counsels of the Little En- 
tente were not determined by Pashitch, 
the Serbian Premier over Jugoslavia, nor 
even by the more modern Bratianu, Pre- 
mier of Roumania. For in the case of 
Hungary, as previously in the case of 
Austria, the voice of Benes decided the 
issue. Again Benes said, “The former 
enemy state must live.” The work which 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston is now 
doing to put back Hungary among the 
living and functioning states was made 
possible by the vision and the generosity 
of Benes of Czechoslovakia. A revived 
and restored Hungary will be a monument 
to the statesmanship of Benes. 


THERE IS YET another monument 
being reared in Eastern Europe to the © 
foresight of Benes. It is being erected on 
the line of contact between Bulgaria and 
Serbia. In the Serbian conception, the 
Little Entente is aimed at disarmed and 
heavily taxed Bulgaria. Happily for the 
latter country, however, Benes is reveal- 
ing an intention to interpose. To a Bul- 
garian observer the other day, at Bled, 
where a conference of foreign ministers 
of the Little Entente was being held, Dr. 
Benes made a declaration which is prob- 
ably destined to figure large in the his- 
tory of the Balkan states. The effect of 
his announcement was that Bulgaria may, 
if she will, join the Little Entente at an 
early date. This was tantamount to a 
new definition of the purposes of the Little 
Entente. At Sofia it was interpreted as 
an assurance that the Little Entente is 
not an armed force directed at defeated 
nations, but an instrument of common — 
purpose to build up the Balkan nations. 

This new revelation of the Benes psy- 
chology and purpose is, like the previous 
manifestations of the Benes personality 
with regard to Austria and then with re- 
spect to Hungary, a promise of vast good 
for both the Balkans and for Burope as 
a whole. The young Czechoslovakian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs is manifesting a 
degree of enlightened and human thinking 
and feeling that is well worthy of the 
attention of older and far more experi- 
enced statesmen, some of whom apparently 
are not aware that the war is over. Benes 
is doing his full share to make a broken 
world whole again. 


We ought to make self as little as pos- 
sible the subject of conversation. False- 
hood comes of it somehow, and the sense — 
of having forfeited grace, and gone down 
in our own estimation as well as that of — 
others. This is so undeniably everybody’s 
experience, that it need not be dwelt 
upon. We must avoid explaining and 
commenting upon our own actions in con- 
versation. A man hardly ever comments 
on his own actions or explains his own 
motives without being false—F. W. Faber. 
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- The Bible? Itself is an Evolution 


How we are overcoming the traditional Sunday-school attitude 


LBERT E. WIGGAM’S recent volume, 
“The Decalogue of Science,” is a re- 
freshing encouragement to the modernist. 
According to this keen author, scivrce is 
modifying all our current living even to 
the extent of affecting our religicus ideals. 
Religion tells us, for example, of the Good 
Samaritan who binds up wounds, but 
science insists upon asking, Did he leave 
those wounds infected with noxious mi- 
erobes, so that the man died ultimately 
of blood-poisoning? Religion urges us to 
give a cup of cold water, but science inter- 
poses, and inquires if there are colon bacilli 
in it. The Bible enjoins us to multiply and 
replenish the earth, but science asks, With 
what sort of human stock is the earth 


_to be replenished? Modern eugenics would 


like to have something to say on matters 
like this. On the principle emphasized 
by Mr. Wiggam we should not be sur- 
prised to discover that. the much-discussed 
idea of evolution will have very serious 
consequences for ‘Christianity. In par- 
ticular, it may be expected to have some 
important contribution to make to our 
understanding of the sacred literature 
upon which faith and worship are based. 

This is precisely what has happened. 
BHyvolution has joined controversy with cer- 
tain conceptions of the Bible, but in 
other directions it has flung floods of 
light upon the Scripture record. Mean- 
while, the theory of God’s method in 
diyine revelation has been completely al- 
tered, and a new Bible has been born. 

The Bible, which contains the story of 
the spiritual evolution of the Hebrew 
people, is itself a product of evolution. 
The same natural laws which operated 
to keep alive the forms of biological ex- 
istence best fitted to survive have brought 
it to pass that this sacred literature has 
survived. The Bible, according to the 
eyolutionist, is a slow-growing product; 
as some one has said, “It arrives not as 
the Northern lights, but as the sunrise 
of a gradually growing day.” As it came 
into being gradually, so it came gradually 
to its place of moral primacy in the life 
of the race. Now the Bible which you 
and I studied in Sunday-school some years 
ago was not at all regarded as this sort 
of evolutionary product. That Bible was 
the product of special creation, special 
creation working with all the elements of 
supernaturalism highly intensified. It was 
an inerrant and miraculously inspired 
book, There was no book like it in reli- 
gious usefulness to mankind, and there 
was no book that had come into being in 
this same direct divine way. ‘The Bible 
told the truth about everything. God had 


_ so guided its authors that they were con- 


tinuously and miraculously saved from 
those pitfalls of inaccuracy into which less 
fortunate human authors sometimes fall. 
And this Bible had full eternal and di- 


_yine dominion over all our daily living. 


HERBERT A. JUMP 


The author is the highly suecessful 
minister of the Congregational church 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., which serves 
the students of the State University in 
an unusual degree. The accompanying 
article is suited to the needs of the 
intelligent laity of the church. Mr. 
Jump is a liberal in his intellectual 
equipment, blinking nothing, perfectly 
candid and always positive, with a 
dominating emphasis on quickening 
spiritual values. 


We are told that we should go to church 
—for the Bible said, Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together. We were 
taught not to play baseball on Sunday— 
for the Bible said in the Commandments, 
Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy. We were taught not to 
get drunk—for the Bible said, Touch not, 
taste not, handle not. If a thing was in 
the Bible, we were taught it was so. If 
anything in the Bible seemed difficult or 
unintelligible or inconsistent, the fault was 
with us, and not with the Bible. In the 
days of this sturdy orthodoxy, we were 
brought up in the conviction of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus and also in the convic- 
tion of the sinlessness of the letter of 
Scripture, and the latter faith caused as 
much trouble as the former faith gave 
spiritual comfort. Did a Bible saying 
seem hard? Some commentator always 
arose who would make the hard saying 
plain, even to inventing history for that 
purpose. How could a camel go through 
the eye of a needle? Said the helpful 
commentator; there was a little gate set 
in the big gate of the city of Jerusalem, 
somewhat analogous to the little door 
found in the big door of a garage, and 
this little gate was nicknamed the “needle’s 
eye.” As a matter of fact, there is no 
evidence whatever of such a gate or of 
such a nickname, nor would anybody but a 
erass literalist ever have had any difficulty 
in taking a proverb of the street precisely 
for what it was, namely, a popular and 
picturesque exaggeration. 

Has not this description of the tradi- 
tional Sunday-school attitude toward the 
Bible sounded somewhat familiar? But 
during the last few decades, under the 
guidance of the principles and methods of 
evolution, men have begun to do more 
thinking as they read their Bibles. They 
have used their brains as well as their 
eyes. A scientific spirit of accuracy, of 
trying to see things as they really are, 
has invaded even the mind of the church- 
man and the Christian believer. We have 
begun, as the Epistle of Peter enjoins us, 
to add to our faith knowledge. In this 
process we have discovered many things 
that have been in the Bible all along 
but which we had failed to notice. 


Take the very catalogue of injunctions 
just mentioned as part of the conventional 
Sunday-school curriculum. On more care- 
ful study we discover that the authority 
of these same words is very seriously 
undermined. The Bible does declare, For- 
sake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether. But this was because the Messiah 
was coming visibly on the clouds of heaven 
in the immediate future. And the Messiah 
did not thus come, nor has he come in 
this fashion after two thousand years. 
When the Bible says, Remember the Sab- 
bath day, it is talking about Saturday 
and not about Sunday, and who objects 
to playing baseball on Saturday? When 
the Bible says, Touch not, taste not, handle 
not, it quotes that command, as we learn 
upon studying the context, to show that 


such commands are foolish, and ought not 
to be obeyed. 


THE CASE AGAINST INERRANCY 


Here are more discoveries that have 
been made by Bible students, and all of 
them are counts in the indictment against 
the traditional special creation theory of 
an inerrant Bible: 

i (1) There are internal inconsistencies 
in the inerrant Bible. The first five books 
were supposed to have been written by 
Moses, and their titles go declare. But 
these books tell of the ereation of the 
world—was Moses there? They tell of 
Moses’ death—was he capable of describ- 
ing that event and the place of his own 
burial? They say that Moses was the 
meekest man in the world—vwould he have 
been such if he had dared to attribute 
to himself such supreme humility? 

: (2) There are mathematical impossibil- 
ities in the inerrant Bible. The Biblical 
account shows the Israelities who went 
out of Egypt must have numbered three 
million souls—yet this mighty horde lived 
for four decades in the wilderness, where 
there was no food to speak -of. Modern 
travelers have noticed a gummy substance 
exuding from various shrubs that grow in 
Hastern deserts. This gum dries into 
flakes and is called by the name “manna.” 
This may have given rise to the legend of 
the nourishment of the Hebrew exiles by 
the divine manna. But clearly the supply 
of three hundred tons required each day 
for this hungry multitude could have come 
only by miracle. Science simply asks, 
Which is more probable, that Exodus is 
an accurate historic record and that Ged 
performed daily this stupendous miracle, or 
that Hxodus is merely an exaggerated rec- 
ord of a legendary sort similar to the 
primitive traditions of other peoples, though 
there was, to be sure, imbedded in this 
narrative some valuable and accessible in- 
formation concerning the early beginnings 
of Israel? Moreover, if we still take the 
Old Testament in a precise, literal fashion, 
the only way in which the Hebrew clan 
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could have attained the size it is alleged 
to have attained by the time of Exodus 
was for each Hebrew mother for several 
generations from patriarchal times to 
have produced forty-two children. Even 
in the day of large families this is a de- 
mand which biology would have found it 
hard to meet. Motherhood is a noble art, 
but with forty-two children to each speci- 
men, motherhood must have been burden- 
somely monotonous. 

Again, when the ‘record states that 
twelve thousand Israelites massacred two 
hundred thousand Midianites, we wonder 
how they could have done it, and whether 
actually they did do it. When the record 
states that David gathered for the temple 
two and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
gold besides more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of silver, we are stupefied. We 
thought we had only recently learned what 
a billion was. All the more are we amazed 
when we discover that only the gold in 
this sum which is so nonchalantly re- 
ferred to was equivalent to a hundred and 
fifty years’ income of the Hebrew nation as 
reported for the wealthy reign of Solomon. 
Whereupon the story loses much of its 
credibility. 

(3) There are historical contradictions 
in this inerrant Bible. The four accounts 
of the inscription on the cross of Jesus 
are all different. The genealogy of the 
Christ contains twenty-eight names in 
Matthew’s version, thirty-eight names in 
Luke’s version, and only seventeen names 
appear in both lists. In one Gospel, Jesus 
was crucified at the sixth hour, and in 
another Gospel the trial of Jesus was be- 
ginning at that selfsame hour. In Matthew 
(xx. 29), Jesus heals two blind men as he 
is going out of Jericho; but in Luke 
(xviii. 35) he heals at precisely the same 
time, as the context shows, one blind man 
as he goes into Jericho. 

(4) There are literary lapses of memory 
in the inerrant Bible. Fully inspired 
writers ought to show their inspiration 
in especial degree when referring to the 
inspired Scriptures. But Mark (i.17) 
quotes from Isaiah a passage which is 
not found in Isaiah at all, but it is found 
in Malachi (iii. 1). Matthew (xxvii. 9-10) 
attributes to Jeremiah a passage that 
actually is to be found in Zechariah 
(xi. 12-13) : “Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken through Jeremiah the prophet, 
saying, And they took the thirty pieces 
of silver, the price of him that was priced 
when certain of the children of Israel 
did price him; and they gave them for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord appointed.” 

(5) There are inaccuracies in the in- 
errant Bible revealed by excavations and 
archeology. Bricks and monuments and 
ruins and clay cylinders have been dug 
up, and the historian has been able to 
glean from these sources much knowledge 
that confirms the Bible story, but some 
other knowledge that discredits the his- 
toric accuracy of the Biblical narrative. 
For example, there never was -a Darius 
the Mede sitting on the throne of Babylon, 
though the Bible says there was. Bel- 
shazzar was not the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as the Bible says, but of Naboni- 
dus; and he never was king at all, as the 
Bible says he was. At about precisely 
the year when Archbishop Usher figured 
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out that Jehovah was framing the world, 
a highly civilized nation was building on 
the Nile the massive pyramids which 
stand to this day, and for thousands of 
years before that time art and science and 
agriculture must have been flourishing 
in Egypt. 

Moreover, it is discovered that many 
of the facts and principles enunciated by 
Divine revelation to the Hebrews are to 
be found in the literature of supposedly 
uninspired nations. The story of the 
Garden of Hden and the Fall and the 
Deluge were all known to the Babylonians 
before they were known to the Hebrews. 
The Sabbath was of Babylonian origin; 
ideas of the Trinity and the miraculous 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection were 
known to the ancient Egyptians long be- 
fore they ever entered into Hebrew or 
Christian literature; and on the walls of 
tombs along the Nile are pictures and 
inscriptions from the Book of the Dead 
that indubitably are the progenitors of 
legends and doctrines to be found in the 
Hebrew Old Testament. 

These samples of evidence could be 
multiplied indefinitely, but there is no 
need. We merely wanted to illustrate 
the sort of discovery that was made by 
scholarship when once it began with hon- 
est eyes to read the Bible as the Bible 
really was, instead of reading it through 
dogmatic-colored spectacles furnished by 
the church. When you look through 
glasses sometimes, you are more conscious 
of the glasses than of the landscape. 
It is comforting to remember, however, 
that this criticism against the traditional 
special creation theory of Scripture was 
not massed together by non-believers, by 
agnostics, by haters of the Christian reli- 
gion, but was worked out by its friends 
and defenders and prophets. They real- 
ized that the only pathway of rational 
and intelligent appreciation of the sacred 
Bible was through a destruction of irra- 
tional superstition with regard to the 
sacred Bible. There are times when a 
comfortable and historic old homestead 
has to be torn down, even to the regret 
of all concerned, and despite the tender 
affection of those who once lived therein, 
if some larger and finer temple for the 
worship of God is to be erected on that 
street corner. 


THE MopDERN VIEW 
And that larger and finer temple, that 
new and rational and evolutionary view 
of the Bible, what does it say? After 


we have proved all things, what shall 


we hold fast to as the good? What is 
the helpful and constructive theory of 
Scripture which satisfies the Christian 
conscience of to-day? Roughly speaking, 
it is as follows: First, God by His provi- 
dence was fundamentally the author of 
the Bible. He was the author of the 
Bible as He was and is the author of 
all good things in the world. Scripture is 
given by inspiration, and that inspiration 
comes from above. But secondly, God 
gave the Bible to the world through the 
channel of experience of real human liy- 
ing of real human lives. On its upper 
and celestial side the Bible is divine, but 
on its lower and earthly side it is alto- 
gether human. What do we mean by 
these statements? 
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Through long and varied centuries an 
Oriental people, rarely equipped with a 
genius for spiritual religion, lived its 
life at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It grew from tribal barba- 
rism to a national civilization. It won 
and lost wars. It went on long pilgrim- 
ages. 


It mingled its life by choice and — 


by compulsion with other and different | 


nations. In the course of its history it pro- 
duced outstanding leaders, some of. them 
poets, some of them seers, some of them 
rulers, some of them saints—some of 


them selfish and contemptible scoundrels. — 


And all along, this rich and varied life 
of the Hebrew people was expressing itself 
in literature: first, in oral traditions 
passed down from generation to genera- 
tion as men sat around their shepherds’ 
fire at night or as they walked their long 
journeys from place to place; later, in 
manuscripts ‘laboriously copied by writers 
some of whom were accurate and some of 
whom, as is always the case, were careless. 

A voluminous literature it was that 
thus came into being through more than 
a dozen centuries of Hebrew development. 
It possessed a variety most creditable to 
the imaginative and intellectual genius 
of the race that produced it. History, 
biography, letters, genealogies, 
dramas, legends, parables, poems, maxims, 
satires, myths, fairy-tales, visions, alle- 
gories, sermons, autobiographical memoirs 


—a most exuberant literary foliage grew - 


on the tree of life of this amazing people. 
And of this vast literary accumulation 
through hundreds of years, the Bible, our 
Christian Bible, is what? All of it? No; 
merely a slight portion of it, a selection 
of samples, if you please,—a few blossoms 
from the garden, a few notes from the 
vast oratorio. Probably the sixty-six 
books we have in our Bible are, on the 
whole, the books which most deserve to 
win out in the long peaceful literary strug- 
gle for existence that took place between 
the various sacred traditions and the va- 
rious written manuscripts. Perhaps our 
Bible books were, as the Darwinian would 
say, the fittest to survive, though not in 
every case are we quite sure of this. Our 
orthodox canon, for example, does not 
contain Weclesiasticus, a book far more 
spiritually valuable than the Song of Solo- 
mon. 
THE Lost ScriPrurEs 


Consider, on the other hand, the’ many 
Scriptures that did not survive in this 
struggle for existence. They were tested 
and rejected by the religious leaders, who 
ultimately fixed the canons of the Old 
Testament in the third century B.c. and 
of the New Testament in the fourth cen- 
tury a.D. There are, for example, the book 
of Jasher, the book of the Wars of Jeho- 
vah, the History of Nathan, the Acts of 
Uzziah. Passing over to the New Testa- 
ment times, Hastings’s Bible Dictionary 
contains an article thirty-five columns 
long on the Apocryphal gospels, which 
mentions twenty-one different gospels 
known to the church at one time or an- 
other. These all are now either lost com- 
pletely or at any rate are not part of 
the standard Bible. Yet if you were to 
study the whole twenty-one gospels, you 
probably would not find any substantial 
or important addition to the knowledge 


prayers, — 
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_ of Jesus contained in our four canonical 
Gospels. The Bible thus is like the thick 
cream of the literary milk of Hebrew his- 
tory. A recent scientist has asserted that 
to make a pound of rock cod requires ten 
- pounds of whelk; for one pound of whelk, 
ten pounds of sea-worms; for one pound 
of sea-worms ten pounds of sea-dust. Thus 
half a ton of sea-dust goes into the mak- 
ing of one pound of real fish. In the 
same way the national literature of a 
most capable people has been sifted by 
God’s providence through the centuries, 
and the final residuum consists of our 
matchless Christian Bible. 

After our Biblical books had won out 
in the struggle for preservation and per- 


manence against the other books of an- — 


cient time, there came another critical 
test. The Christian Bible had to stand 
comparison with all the poetry and his- 
tory and drama and religious writings 
that were in the literature of the race 
but were not included in our Bible. Mil- 
lions of books have been written which 
are now dead—but our Bible is not dead. 
Millions of authors have won fame and 
are forgotten to-day—but the Biblical 
authors are household words. The Bible 
is still the most popular volume in the 
world’s literature. Why has it lasted? 
Because it was the book of all the world’s 
books that most deserved to last. Why 
does it still have authority to-day? Be- 
cause its message to the soul of the serious 
man is nobler and more convincing and 
more divine than the message of any other 
book, And the Bible is also more human. 
It snuggles up most amazingly against 
our common every-day experience with 
its words of cheer and challenge. 

Once a farmer in the country was given 
Plato’s “Apology” to read. After an hour’s 
perusal he commented, “By heck, that 
feller Plato has got some of my ideas!” 
The value of the religion of the Bible 
is that it fits our deep human needs. 
Therein is the certainty of its continued 
power; therein lies the need for every 
educated person to read and study and 
know his Bible. 


How Science Leaves Iv 


Accepting the modern idea of Scripture, 
therefore, the Christian believer can rest 
very securely amid the theological tur- 
moil of the times. Suppose there are in- 
accuracies in his Bible—the evolutionist 
feels no alarm. He no more rejects his 
Bible on this account than he throws 
away his Shakespeare because that poet 
told of the seacoast of Denmark where 
Hamlet lived, when Denmark has no sea- 
coast, or refers to clocks as striking in 
the time of Julius Cesar, when no clocks 
had as yet been invented. : 

The’ evolutionist simply credits these 
inaceuracies to the defective knowledge of 
the writer or to the imperfect transmis- 
sion of the tradition. Suppose there are 
moral difficulties in his Bible; suppose 
it permits and approves slavery or con- 
tains hymns of hate against one’s enemies. 
That fact causes no apprehension, for the 
later revelation as it came to fruition in 
the gospel of Jesus told a better way of 
liberty and love and purity. The Bible 
of the evolutionist “says what it says 
_ last” and what the Bible “says last” has 
never yet been surpassed in the literature 
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of humanity. Brave, consistent, progres- 
sive, filled with faith, provocative of spir- 
itual aspiration, the Bible of the evolu- 
tionist is a book for all time and a book 
for all men. 

There is appropriateness, therefore, to 
the beautiful story told by F. W. Bore- 
ham in his latest volume, “Rubble and 
Rose-leaves.” A missionary at Port Said 
fell into conversation with a German 
sailor. He found that the sailor was dis- 
couraged, declaring himself to be the worst 
man in the world, a soul for whom there 
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was no hope. The missionary tried to 
tell him of the love of Christ, and finally 
handed him a Gospel, asking him to buy 
it for a nominal price. “Ah,” said the 
evil-minded sailor, “I wish I were a little 
child again and could read that Gospel 
with a clean heart.” Another sailor over- 
heard him and ejaculated, “Is that you, 
Jansen? What wonder has happened to 
you?” “No wonder at all,” was the reply, 
“but I want to sweep out my heart and 
make it clean, so I am buying a new 
broom.” 


Effective Preparedness or Mobilization 


With a footnote by Secretary Hughes 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


“TYREPAREDNESS” AND “DEFENSE” 

are two good words. Every prudent, 
farsighted person prepares for what is 
likely to come. The housewife prepares 
in summer for the winter, the business 


man for next season’s trade. We all need 
defense against great -and constant 
dangers. Is the preparedness of tanks, 


poison gas, and submarines to be left in 
the popular mind as the type of prepared- 
ness which we most need, and are our 
young men to be led to think that they 
are preparing to “defend the flag’ only 
when they go to military training-camps? 

Sergeant Woodfill’s life has been devoted 
to the science and brave practice of one 
type of preparedness that is taught in 
military schools and camps. Naturally, 
he and his many colleagues engaged in 
the same propaganda understand only 
vaguely and distrust any other type of 
preparedness against attack. They have 
been constantly told that they are the 
“first line of defense.’’ With their minds 
focused on war games and schemes to 
destroy the army of some nation (probably 
one of the Allies, since the enemy nations 
are disarmed), they are practically un- 
able to recognize that in America, the 
army and navy, far from being in the 
first line, come after a dozen other more 
necessary types of defenders against those 
enemies which history shows are most to 
be dreaded. These defenders are farmers, 
miners, builders, teachers, etc., without 
whom the Republic could not survive. 

We wonder whether many of the brave, 
experienced men who are looking to gas 
and explosives and the like as the best 
preparedness for settling disputes over 
boundary lines and honor have ever taken 
a course in logic. How many have studied 
little-known facts in American history as 
to our losses from foreign bullets as com- 
pared with losses from other causes? How 
many know that 600,000 Americans perish 
annually from preventable accident and 
preventable disease, that is, ten times as 
many Americans as were killed or died of 
wounds in the World War? How many 
of them know that in ten years we have 
lost by homicide more than those killed 
in battle in all our five foreign wars? 
How many can answer the fallacies of 
the distinguished heads of the prepared- 


ness propaganda? I omit names, as I 
do not wish to be personal. One admiral 
asserts that “war itself is an integral 
part of law; war is the agency whereby 
law is made to prevail when it is dis- 
puted by evil-doers.’ He here takes the 
barbarous usages of a world in interna- 
tional anarchic relations for that funda- 
mental’ law which, as Jackson H. Ral- 
ston has said in his “Democracy’s Inter- 
national Law,’ is founded on the same 
natural principles on which our Constitu- 
tion is based. Our Government purposes © 
to “establish justice, insure domestic tran- . 
quillity, and secure the blessings of 
liberty.” The same ends should be aimed 
at in international law. Even taking the 
admiral’s narrow interpretation of the 
term “law,” his naive assumption that 
men go to war to preserve that law ignores 
more than half the wars that history 
records. It takes two sides to make a 
war, and our side, which of course is 
always right, must consider both sides in 
summing up a war. The aggressor has, 
according to law, as much right in most 
cases as the defender. 

In view of the great schemes for Mobili- 
zation Day on September 12, when the 
whole country as well as army and navy 
are implored to show what 110,000,000 
combined can do to show how they could 
go to war, it behooves all lovers of clear 
thought to show where our real dangers 
lie and the evil of focusing attention on 
killing foreigners.. Let them help Boy 
Scouts and factory workers, and all the 
rest who are urged to share in the great 
and glorious display, to see that patriot- 
ism has many other avenues of expression. 
Our constant, real enemies are being over- 
looked. The only defenders against these 
are being quietly lined up bya small mili- 
tary group and made to serve as “mere 
adjuncts to army and navy in prepar- 
edness against a now non-existent foe.* 
Why is not one-thousandth part of all- 


*“So far as we can see into the future, 
we are safe from the slightest danger of ag- 
gression. We know that in no power and no 
possible combination of powers lies any menace 
to our security. There is no occasion to 
vindicate our proper authority, for no one 
challenges it. There is no reason to demon- 
strate our ability to take care of ourselves, 
for no one doubts it.”’—Secretary Charles E. 
Hughes, May 15, 1924. 
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this stupendous effort turned to prevent- 
ing war by easy and non-costly means 
and then all energy focused on our real 
dangers? 

We have never yet had a nation declare 
war against us. We have on our un- 
guarded Canadian border the safest border- 
line in the world. Our coastline is less 
than half that of the British Empire, 
and our demand for an equal navy is 
unreasonable. Being the goose that lays 
the golden egg, who wants to kill us? 
We are the only nation with a great 
ocean on each side. We are the safest 
nation in the world. We shall not abolish 
army or navy until other nations do; but 
what are we doing to prevent the proposed 
increase and the widespread propaganda 
schemes which threaten to seriously 
change the psychology of @ whole people 
and to Prussianize American thought? 
The Methodists are happily trying to do 
something. So are a few others. But the 
great mass of American people are con- 
fused by twisted logic, false premises, and 
a propaganda which under the name of 
“patriotism” can carry almost anything 
over. Olear thinking and facts are the 
chief desideratum. “But,” said a cultured 
Cambridge woman, “I don’t want facts. 
T’ve made up my mind!” 

Our chief enemies are hunger, cold, 
disease, accident, fire, vice, ignorance, 
crime, and death. But granted that there 
may be danger for the first time of out- 
side attack on a nation with our strategic 
position and resources, and against which 
no nation, as I repeat, has ever declared 
war, what is the preparedness needed? 

Effective preparedness is of several 
kinds. I mention only one. Hyven if we 
as a nation remain out of the World Court 
and of the League of Nations, we can 
stop war so far as we are concerned. 
There is nothing whatever to hinder our 
pledging ourselves in hard-and-fast trea- 
ties* with every nation on earth to settle 
every dispute by one of several peaceful 
methods. If diplomacy fails, then con- 
ciliation, the Hague Tribunal, or the 
Permanent International Court of Justice. 
We can use this court whether we are 
in it or not. There is nothing to hinder 
taking an easy way instead of the hardest 
and most futile way of stopping war, ex- 
cept that we have never focused our minds 
and wills upon the problem and because 
we are stuffed to the eyebrows with mis- 
information or half-information and old 
prejudices. 


*Senator Lodge recently stated: ‘‘We have 
fifty individual arbitration treaties with other 
powers. They are the treaties that were made 
by Secretary Root or Secretary Bryan.” The 
so-called Bryan treaties are an enormous de- 
fense which is rarely recognized. By these 
treaties, the United States agreed with other 
nations “that all disputes between them, of 
every nature whatsoever, which diplomacy shall 
fail to adjust shall be submitted for investiga- 
tion and report to an International Commis- 
sion . ..and they agree not to declare war 
or begin hostilities during such investigation 
and report. ... The report is to be completed 
within a year after the date on which it shall 
declare its investigation to have begun.’ These 
treaties are to last for five years and be re- 
newed. Before the European war broke out, 
thirty treaties had been signed including all 
the important powers except Germany and 
Japan. The first step in preparedness should 
be the extension to all nations and the en- 
largement of the scope of these very important 
treaties. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Minister on Mobilization 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial on “Peace, rather than 
Pacifism” in THE Reeister for May 29 
invites a protest. 

1. It is misleading. It gives one the 
impression that the Annual Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association con- 
demned the mobilization plans of the War 
Department. As a matter of fact, the 
meeting refused to entertain the resolu- 
tion condemning the mobilization, by a 
vote of something like 500 to 40. 

2. It describes the mobilization feature 
of our military policy in language which 
seems to me unwarranted by the facts. 
It betrays unfamiliarity with the motives 
and spirit which are directing the crea- 
tion of a sane and effective defense sys- 
tem for our country. To say that the 
proposed practice mobilization “is a Prus- 
sian-spirited shame, filled with dangers to 
both our political and moral well-being 
which no man can calculate,” is a grave 
misunderstanding of the purpose and 
spirit of the War Department. 

3. The present military policy of the 
United States is the fruit of very sobering 
experiences encountered in the World War. 
It is just plain, common-sense foresight. 
It is an attempt to be prepared for emer- 
gencies. Our historic policy has been to 
wait until the fire has broken out before 
we have attempted to organize our fire 
department, or purchase our equipment. 
This has always involved immense waste 
of money and of lives. 

4. The new military system of the 
country provides for a very small Regu- 
lar Army, to be used chiefly to train and 
instruct the National Guard and the Re- 
serves, who are to furnish the main de- 
fensive force in the event of an emergency. 
Our new Army is almost entirely a volun- 
tary army. The spirit of “militarism” is 
absent. But, the new policy is an ex- 
periment. Will it work in an emergency? 
The War Department, therefore, has pro- 
posed this test mobilization to find out 
if the new system of defense is practical. 
It is not a threat to any nation on the 
face of the earth, any more than riot-drill 
and pistol practice, on the part of the 
police, is a threat of massacre to the 
commonwealth. If any nation considers 
it to be a threat, it is because that nation 
has a guilty conscience. 

5. The chief reason for the mobilization 
is the humiliating memory that we did 
not know how to mobilize when called 
to the task at the beginning of the World 
War. Two months after the declaration 
of war, we had accomplished nothing, 
and it took more than a year to prepare 
our divisions, corps, and field armies for 
combat. We shall not always have the 
guns of friendly allies to protect us while 
we desperately struggle to make up for 
our short-sightedness. 

6, Again, as a matter of simple fact, 
our resources of defense are probably very 
much less than those of most of the nations 
of the earth to-day. For “resources of 
defense” really mean organized material 
and trained men. What the War Depart- 


ment wants to find out by means of the 
mobilization is whether or not our re- 
sources are available for defense. 

For these reasons, I am unwilling to 
permit this editorial to pass unchallenged. 


Grorce BH. HatTHaway. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Historical Accuracy 
To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER :-— 


My attention has been called to a quo- 
tation from the American Mercury [an 
article by Walter Prichard Eaton] which 
you printed in your issue of May 8. In 
the interest of historical accuracy I should 
like to remark that in our family there 
is no tradition of the church at Rowe 
having been burnt, but I have a distinct 
recollection of my father’s telling that 
his grandfather’s house was burned down 
and the most of the books which he highly 
valued were a total loss. Fortunately his 
copy of the Septuagint, on which he set 
great store, was saved, and I have it in 
my possession. Further, he was not tried 
for heresy. What actually happened in 
the rise of the Unitarian controversy was 
that the neighboring ministers who were 
joined in an Association, taking alarm at 
the alleged new doctrines, drew up a 
more rigid confession of faith as the basis 
of their fellowship, resolving that no 
one should be a member who did not 
subscribe to it. My great-grandfather 
affirmed that, having been duly settled by 
a Council, his church was satisfied with 
his soundness, and he had no mind to 
take upon himself new bonds. Thereupon 


‘he was left out of the Association, and 


naturally found fellowship in the few Uni- 
tarian churches at that time in Western 
Massachusetts. He always disliked sec- 
tarian names and called himself a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. What action was 
taken at Boston in regard to him I do 
not know. Certainly there was no au- 
thority there which according to Con- 
gregational usage could call him to ac- 
count. Henry Preservep Sire. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York. 


No Deficit for Mission Board 


By reason of an unprecedented inpour- 
ing of financial aid, the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, which faced 
the danger of a million-dollar deficit at 
the end of its fiscal year, April 1, is able 
to announce that this danger is past and 
that the deficit has been entirely wiped 
out. During the year, the Board received 
from living donors more than two-fifths 
as much again as it had the year before. 
Pressure brought against the Board by 
fundamentalist forces for its tendency 
toward a liberal administration led a few 
churches and people to decrease their gifts, 
but apparently tended to induce others 
in the church to increase their support. 
(In the issue of June 5, an article en- 
titled “Missions and the Controversy” was 
published in error, because the deficit in 
the income of the mission board was over- 
come after the article had been prepared.) « 
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Education in England 


“The highest purpose is to give us insight into reality” 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


‘HH Times recently quoted from a 

Royal Commission Report of 1862 as 
to the kind of people who were then en- 
gaged in teaching children in this country: 
“Domestic servants out of place; dis- 
charged barmaids; vendors of toys and 
lollipops; keepers of small eating-houses 
or of small lodging-houses ; needlewomen, 
who take in plain or slop work; milliners ; 
tuberculosis patients in an advanced 
stage; cripples almost bedridden; persons 
of at least doubtful temperance; outdoor 
paupers; men and women of seventy and 
even eighty years of age; persons who 
spell badly (mostly women, I grieve to 
say), who can scarcely write, and who 
eannot cipher at all.” 
' That was only two generations ago. 
Soon after that we had the Act of 1870, 
by which the state recognized its respon- 
sibility for elementary education. From 
that day on, we have had better and bet- 
ter teachers. Schools have multiplied, 
school buildings are very much _ better 
equipped, the character of the teaching 
and the whole atmosphere of school life 
have changed. One is always impressed 
by the enthusiasm for their work, and 
their devotion to the children, of the 
‘teachers in elementary schools. The same 
applies to secondary schools. There is 
no doubt of the enormous advance made 
since 1870. But in the light of an ideal 
education system, much is lacking still. 


“IN HIS BOOK “Secondary Education 
‘for All,’ Mr. R. H. Tawney pleads that 
what is called elementary and secondary 
education should be regarded in a differ- 
ent relation from that in which they are 
regarded now, and have always been 
regarded. The term “elementary educa- 
tion” ought to be abolished. Its meaning 
really was that an education in the ele- 
ments was all the education that was 
needed for the children of the workers. 
Secondary education was for their betters. 
It was in this way that the snobbery of 
English life secured a class distinction in 
education. It was soon found, however, 
that even such elementary education cre- 
ated a demand for something more. When 
this demand became clamant, a bridge 
was made from the elementary to the 
secondary schools, and the connection be- 
tween the two to-day is this bridge-con- 
nection, The tendency up to a few years 
ago was to widen this bridge by provid- 
ing free places and maintenance allow- 
ances at the secondary schools for chil- 
dren from the elementary schools who 
qualified by examination. 

Soon after 1918 the economy stunt was 
started, and.the Geddes Axe was applied 
to the schools. Maintenance allowances 
and free places were cut down. Over 
9,000 children were excluded from sec- 
‘ondary schools in England at the begin- 
ning of 1919 because there was no ac- 
commodation of any kind for them, and 
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another 8,680 because, though they had 
reached the standard required, there were 
not sufficient places to make it possible 
to take them in. The secondary-school 
population in England in that year there- 
fore would have been increased by 18,000 
if we had had sufficient accommodation 
and a sufficient number of free places. 
There has been a niggardly and impru- 
dent cutting down in the last few years. 
The Baldwin Government did not even 
spend the money voted by Parliament for 
the schools. 


NOW, UNDER the new Labor president 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Trevelyan, 
local education authorities have been in- 
formed that they are at liberty to raise 
the percentage of free places in secondary 
schools from twenty-five per cent. to 
forty per cent. No doubt, maintenance 
allowances will also be made more ade- 
quate, but even when this is done, it is 
not much more than widening the bridge 
between the two types of schools. Mr. 
Tawney’s argument is that what is needed 
is to reconsider the most vital and hith- 
erto the most neglected question of edu- 
eational policy, the establishment of a 
living and organic connection between 
primary and secondary education. The 
elementary school should be called the 
primary school, and the education given 
in it should be preparatory, and never 
thought of as final. Its name should in- 
dicate that it is the beginning of a proc- 
ess, and not a complete thing in itself. 
Children should remain in the primary 
schools up to the age of eleven to twelve; 
then all normal children should pass into 
the secondary schools and remain there 
until they are sixteen at least. After that 
there should be continuation schools, not 
to continue the primary, but to continue 
the secondary education. 

A departmental committee has reported 
that seventy-five per cent. of the children 
in elementary schools are fit to take sec- 
ondary education. The fact is, nobody 
can tell how many would be fit if the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools became 
one real organic system, and education 
was properly graded from the bottom to 
the top. In this case the secondary edu- 
cation would have to be free of cost, with 
adequate maintenance allowances where 
needed. 

Mr, Trevelyan has made a very good 
beginning. He omits the authorization 


recently given to local authorities to 
appoint unqualified women teachers for 
children under six years of age. Children 
under six need as qualified teachers as 
any other children, and all teachers should 
be qualified. To try to save money by 
putting little children under the care of 
teachers who do not know their job is 
unjust to the children and to the nation. 
Another thing we need to do is to give 
a better chance to late-developers. At 
present, the rule is that a child must pass 
into the secondary schools at the age of 
not later than eleven and a half, unless 
in a very special case. A good many chil- 
dren develop later than this, and find that 
they have missed their chance of a free 
place in the secondary school. Again, Mr. 
Trevelyan is making a definite stand for 
smaller classes. We have large numbers 
of classes numbering from fifty up to 
seventy, and no teachers can deal properly 
with them. With hetter training for 
teachers, better school accommodation, and 
smaller classes, there is enough enthusi- 
asm and idealism in the teaching pro- 
fession to produce far better results than 
we have ever yet seen. 

We must offer a very stout resistance 
to all those who are crying a halt in the 
education of the nation’s children. For 
what is education? It is not merely stuff- 
ing the child’s mind with a certain amount 
of information about things. It helps 
to form the attitude of the mind, which 
is all-important for life generally. More 
and more, educationists are turning their 
attention to mind-and-character cultiva- 
tion, and making the acquisition of knowl- 
edge subservient to these. Some people 
with strong class notions in our country 
would object to teaching art to the chil- 
dren of the workers, but the purpose of 
art as a school subject is to develop con- 
eentration of mind, accuracy of observa- 
tion, a genuine appreciation of natural 
beauty and artistic achievement, and to 
stimulate the growth of the imaginative, 
the critical, and the creative faculties. 
Art assists in producing sincerity, and 
respect for the finer things of life. It 
has a definite purpose in the develop- 
ment of formation of character, together 
with a cultivation of the abilities of the 
child. These things are just as impor- 
tant to the children of the workers as 
to any others. 


IT IS VERY NECESSARY that we 
should have artisans who know how to 
concentrate the mind, how to observe 
things accurately, who appreciate beauty, 
who have sincerity, and respect for the 
finer things of life. What a human life 
will be depends so much upon its ca- 
pacity of taking in, and what a man will 
be as a member of society depends so 
much upon his mental discipline, and his 
power of self-control, and the love he 
has for the true and the beautiful. Many 
of these best effects are produced by 
even less exalted teaching than the teach- 
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ing of art. Geography and history may 
be taught in such a -way as to cherish 
a true internationalism of mind and sym- 
pathy, so as to make a tremendous dif- 
ference in the future in the attitude of 
nations toward one another. The most 
successful teacher is he who teaches the 
child to teach himself in after-life; the 
most important thing to learn is how to 
learn, so that we can go on learning to 
the end of life. 

Michael Sadler, the Master of Univer- 
sity College, gave an addtess in Oxford 
the other day on “What is Meant by a 
Liberal Education?” in the course of which 
he said: “A liberal education is a life- 
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long privilege and the best investment in 
the world. . . . It is an education through 
discipline for liberty. It opens windows 
in the mind. It means that the body 
should be developed by systematic and 
vigorous exercise; that the eye should be 
trained to see and the ear to hear with 
quick and sure discrimination; that our 
wills should be kindled by an ideal and 
hardened by a discipline which enjoined 
self-control; that we should learn some- 
thing of the records of the past, and how 
the great poets and sages have interpreted 
the experiences of life. It also demands 
some study of nature in order that we 
may learn the amount and the quality 
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of the evidence which a valid induction 
required, and by the enforcement of ac- 
euracy and steady work. It teaches us 
by what toil and patience we can alone 
make our way along the road to truth. 
The highest purpose is to give us insight 
into reality and to give us the power of 
distinguishing between what is true and 
half-true and false. Central in it is the 
element of character. Thus conceived, a 
liberal education begins with the earliest 
years and is carried on through manhood 
into age.” 

It is with these high ideals in view we 
must develop the educational system in 
England. 


TALKS WITH TOILERS 


Til 


The Master of the Coasting Schooner 


Bl pos CITY was having a “spell” of 
weather. The trucks, cars, automo- 
biles, and horse-drawn vehicles that were 
passing up and down the avenue in un- 
ending lines were wet and dripping. The 
drivers, the pedestrians on the sidewalk, 
were weary with a week of rain and fog, 
and their faces showed their feelings. I 
turned from the avenue to a dock famous 
in Atlantic Coast shipping annals, walked 
the wet, dreary length of it, and looked 
out on the harbor, gray, and tossing under 
a lashing east wind. Jammed in among 
towboats, fishing-dories, and lighters, at 
the far end of the dock was a green- 
painted, bluff-bowed schooner of an an- 
cient type,—such a vessel as might have 
stepped out of one of Clark Russell’s 
stories of the days when the sailing craft 
was mistress of the ocean. 

Jibs, foresail, and mainsail were piled 
down on bowsprit and booms. A great 
rusty anchor with an oak stock and a long 
length of equally rusty chain cable hung 
over the rail. Coiled sheets and halyards 
lay on the deckhouse or swung from be- 
laying pins. A yawl-boat, and a tender 
half full of rain-water, hung from the 
stern davits. Littered boat-gear was scat- 
tered here and there about the decks. 
But of human habitation there was no 
sign. I climbed over the rail, slid back 
the cabin scuttle, and saw a man sitting 
hunched up at a table reading a news- 
paper. 

“Come in out of the wet,’ he invited. 
“Have a chair. Is this east wind as tough 
on you as it is on us?” 

Had it not been for the companionway, 
the staterooms, and the deck above, I 
should have thought I was in an old-time 
kitchen, for there was the oilcloth-covered 
table, the time-worn cook-stove, the easy 
chair in front of it, the pantry (they call 
it “galley” at sea) with rows of dishes and 
cooking utensils. 
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“You are comfortable enough down 
here,” said I. 

“As comfortable as may be in such 
weather.” 

“Don’t talk to the Cap’n about the 
weather,” said the mate, who was sitting 
by the stove, a pipe in his mouth, his feet 
on the hearth. 

The captain leaned back in his chair, 
looked as if he might add something to 
the mate’s comment, but held his peace. 
He was a rugged sea-veteran, tall, thin, 
with iron-gray hair and deep, thoughtful 
eyes, which peered with shrewd intelli- 
gence from under shaggy brows. 

“When will the wind change?” I asked. 

The captain tilted farther back in his 
chair, clasped his hands behind his head, 
and replied, “The Almighty only knows— 
and He won’t tell.” 

“You assume that He could 
would,” I ventured. 

“T didn’t say so. He never has yet, and 
I reckon He won’t begin with us. Look 
here, do you think all things are ordered 
for the best? I don’t. Here we are, with 
time pressing, due now three hundred 
miles to the eastward, with a load of 
groceries for the Maine islands, and no 
hope yet of a fair wind. Some of the 
new boats are sharp and deep, have power. 
and could beat up into it, but we can’t in 
this craft. She’d make more leeway than 
headway. We've got to stay tied up to 
this dock, cool our heels in the cabin, 
and wait for the powers of nature to 
make a move. Don’t tell me that things 
work together for good, with a heading 
wind, and me keeping a crew idle on pay 
and feed. I don’t believe it. It’s all non- 
sense.” The captain emphasized his feel- 
ings with certain expletives I refrain from 
inserting. 

Thinking to change to less debatable 
ground, I asked him the age of the 
schooner. 


if He 


“Well, she’s old enough to vote,” he re- 
plied, relaxing a little. “Let’s say she’s 
fifty. Her keel was laid in Harpswell, 
Maine. The vessel was sloop-rigged up to 
five years ago and had the biggest main- 
sail on the coast. We changed her over 
to a schooner, then, for easier handling in 
a blow.” 

Had the material substance not been 
before me I could well have believed from 
the vessel’s ancient lines and ghostly 
shrouds that she was related to Whittier’s 
“Dead Ship of Harpswell,” the ship that 
“never comes to port, howe’er the breeze 
may be.” 

“We cruise up and down the New Eng- 
land coast,’ the captain went on, “some- 
times loaded with lumber, sometimes with 
stone. Some captains don’t like a stone 
cargo,—they say you get your feet wet 
too quick if anything happens,—but I 
do. It’s quicker loaded and unloaded. 
We have an engine forward that does all 
the hoisting of cargoes, sails, and anchor. 
That gasoline engine is my crew. I get 
two men if I can; if I can’t, I get one. 
If it comes on to blow and we have to 
reef in a hurry, we have to do the best 
we can.” 

The captain talked in the vernaeular 
and with an inimitable lazy drawl. As 
he talked, and the character he was began 
to unfold, I sensed a wealth of adventure 
and romance. 

“Have you been long at sea?” I asked. 

“Since I was as high as this table. I 
made my first voyage at fourteen, and 
I’ve been setting sail and reefing ever 
since, sometimes on deep-sea vessels, but 
of late years in coasters.” 

“No doubt you have ,jtad your share of 
good weather and bad.” 

“Yes, it’s all in the day. We get used 
to it. I’ve been in places when not a 
man aboard, from the captain down, be- 
lieved the vessel would come out of it— 
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and say, talk about fear in the face of 
death, and sailors repenting at the 
eleventh hour and praying; I never saw 
any of it.” 

“But when your ship is saved, some- 
thing saved it,’ I remarked. “Wouldn't 
you call it a good Providence?” 

“No, sir. The man at the wheel was 
smart, and the crew was quick on the reef 
points.” A quizzical smile lighted up the 
rugged face. ‘When the gale lays her 
over with the rail under and everything 
on deck slipping and sliding into the lee 
scuppers, there’s no time to pray. Look 
here, do you believe in conscience? I 
mean, do you think there’s a still, small 
voice around telling us what to do?” 

“JT believe something gives us an intima- 
tion of what is right.” 

“You are wrong,” he drawled, swinging 
his legs back and forth under the table. 
“Conscience is the custom of the country. 
I’ve sailed to all parts. The natives of 
the South Sea Islands wear no clothes, 
and think nothing of it. When they 
wanted to entertain their friends with a 
good meal they took a prisoner, roasted 
him, and ate him, just as we roast a side 
of beef, and thought as little about it. 
Civilized folks do things mostly because 
it is customary—eat and drink, go to 
theatres and concerts and to church. 
Conscience has nothing to do with it. 
Here is another thing that puzzles me: 
will you tell me why men will fight so 
hard to live? All of us are fighting for 
life,—sick ones to be cured, those in dan- 
ger to escape. When we get caught out 
in a storm we drive the men and use 
every device we know to get the ship clear. 
But it only means living a little longer 
in misery.” 

“T disagree with you, Captain. Seventy- 
five per cent. of life is pleasant; if the 
rest is misery, to use your term, it makes 
us appreciate sunshine and blue skies 
when we have them. The east wind has 
got into your system.” 

“T believe that,” said the mate, rising 
and shaking the ashes from his pipe into 
the stove. “We've got to feel that there’s 
something better further on; else, what’s 
the use?” 

“Maybe,” the captain admitted. “Still, 
I do wish you or some one would explain 
it all. I came into the world through no 
desire of my own. I'll go somewhere 
when I get through—where, I don’t know, 
and you don’t. It’s all a puzzle and a 
mystery.” Once more the captain used 
a manner of speech, free-and-easy to a 
seafaring man, which I will not repeat. 
“T guess I’ve been as near eternity as any 
man can get in this world and not slip 
over, but I never thought of praying, and 
I wasn’t afraid of death. There wasn’t 
time for those things. We were coming 
once out of the Bay of Fundy on a big 
schooner loaded with lumber, as good a 
sea-boat as one would want to ship in. 
We took on a pilot who said he knew the 
channel and could carry us through, but 
he lied. He knew no more about it than 
you do. The wind was blowing hard on 
shore, the tide was running like a mill- 
race, and it was thick—a bad combination. 
Pretty soon a cliff 150 feet high loomed 
through the fog, and we were driving for 
it—and running free, too, which was the 
worst position we could be in. 
heaved us up, and every one of the six 
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on board expected when she slid down the 
other side she would crash into kindling- 
wood on the rocks. But there was a tre- 
mendous backwash which sucked the ship 
back. Again and again the same thing 
happened. The yawl-boat was stove and 
full of water. Life wasn’t worth a pin’s 
purchase. I can see that black cliff now 
—it was the South Wolf—towering away 
up above our topmasts. 

“We've got to shake the reef out of the 
foresail,’ I said to the captain. I was 
mate, then. . 

“ «She can’t lug it,’ he said. 

“We're likely to go down anyway,’ I 
returned. ‘We better go down with the 
harness on her.’ 

“Well, we did it, and just wiggled past 
the bluff.” 

“When you knew you were safe, didn’t 
you feel like praying?” I asked. 

“No, sir. We were glad enough to be 
alive, but it was good seamanship that 
yanked her out of there,—that, and every 
man working. If you want me to tell you 
how we felt, I guess we wanted most to 
get even with that impostor of a pilot. 
When it had looked as if five minutes more 
would smash us against the cliff the cap- 
tain went to the pilot. I won’t repeat his 
language, but he told him so he under- 
stood it that if the ship struck he would 
kill him if it was the last thing he did 
in this world. He would have, too, being 
that kind of a man.” ‘The captain fell 
silent as he lived over again the scene. 

“T’ye never had school privileges,’ he 
said after a while. “But I’ve had plenty 
of time to think, during turns at the 
wheel day and night. Now do you believe 
the Bible?’ 

“It is a marvelous book, and a human 
book,” I said, not anxious for an ar- 
gument. 

“Tl allow all that, and add one to it— 
it’s the most wonderful book and the most 
human book; but I don’t believe it when 
it says the world was made in six days, 
and is only five or six thousand years 
old. Go out to Niagara Falls. There is 
evidence where the Falls cut back the 
rock that the world is five or six thousand 
years old. I don’t want any preacher to 
tell me to believe all that’s in the Bible. 
And as for denominations—we ought not 


-to have any. Think of it,—more than two 


hundred sects coming from between two 
bindings! 
to say a good many things from the pulpit 
they don’t believe. 

“Yes, I go to church when I’m home, 
regularly. I help support the minister. 
We've got to have ’em both. No one wants 
to live in towns where there are no 
churches; but I’d just as soon have less 
preaching and more religion.” 

I rose to go. “Just think over that ex- 
planation of mine about conscience,” 
drawled the captain, giving me a friendly 
handshake. “I’m right. And look here, 
the next time we get caught off shore in 
a breeze of wind, don’t you think of us 
as doing any praying. 
sense and the knowledge and the arms and 
hands the Almighty gave us, and be doing 
the best we can to get ship and cargo 
safe to port. Good-by. Perhaps you can 
go a cruise with us, some day. We'll 
show you then which gets results, faith or 
works.” 


But I suppose preachers have. 


We'll be using the - 
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Where Liberal Christianity 
and Liberal Judaism. Meet 


The essential parallelism of the Reform 
Jewish and the Modernist movements, with 
the practical identity of the ideals of lib- 
eral Judaism and liberal Christianity, is 
luminously set forth by Dr. Charles P. 
Faganini of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, writing in the American Hebrew. Fa- 
miliar to Unitarians is his statement that 
historical Christianity goes back to Paul, 
not to Jesus. Reform Judaism, he says, is 
a movement for the purification of Juda- 
ism of its admixture of Canaanism, and 
Modernism is “perhaps a similar instinc- 
tive attempt to separate the Prophetism 
of Jesus from the Hellenism of Paul.” 
Further on he writes: 

“When the Reform Jew honors Jesus in 
the company of Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, as the supreme exponent 
of Israel’s Prophetism, it is not because 
he has leanings toward Trinitarianism nor 
is it with a view to becoming a candidate 
for baptism. The Jew believes in the re- 
ligion of Jesus, he cannot bring himself 
to accept the religion about Jesus... . 

“Is it possible that the movement called 
Modernism may turn out to be a new and 
greater Reformation in which there will 
be a development away from the philo- 
sophical elaborations of the Pauline the- 
ology, back to the simple religion of Jesus 
with its two sublime assumptions, the Love 
of God and the Worth of Man?.., 

“Ts it possible that Judaism will tend 
more and more to minimize its belief in 
the divine obligation of the ritual and its 
age-long practices, and will put its main 
emphasis on the pure religion of the great- 
est of the prophets—the Jewish Jesus of 
the Synoptists?” 

The Congregationalist notes “a consider- 
able and increasing tendency on the part 
of educated and progressive Jews to recog- 
nize with pride the fact that Christ was 
one of their own race and nationality,” 
and adds that “some of them assert that 
he was the greatest of all their prophets.” 
The American Israelite reports Dr. Nathan 
Krass as denying that the Jews were re- 
sponsible for the crucifixion of Jesus. The 
modern Jew, looking forward and not 
backward, he says, cries out of the depths 
of his soul, ‘Stop crucifying Christ to-day !” 
Dr. Krass declared that Jesus taught 
Jewish doctrines, his disciples were Jews, 
his friends and associates were Pharisees, 
“those much maligned and little under- 
stood leaders of the Judaism of Jesus’ 
day,” and added that the priests who were 
in league with Pontius Pilate were corrupt 
Sadducean politicians, Roman sycophants, 
intimidated by Pilate. 


Efforts of the Congregationalists to es- 
tablish sound, businesslike methods of 
ehureh financing and benevolences are be- 
ginning to show results. Their gifts to 
benevolences for the first three months of 
1924 are $11,000 more than for this period 
in 1923. 


Flagrant injustice to the Indians of the 
“Five Civilized Tribes” in Oklahoma, by 
which, according to the Indian Rights 
Association, estates of Indians “have been 
shamelessly and openly robbed,” has 
aroused the churches to protests and ap- 
peals for fair play. 
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Christian Foundations 


UR TEXT on this subject (taken from 

Walker’s Church History) reads as 
follows: “It [Christianity] must possess 
a definite revelation of the will of God, 
as in Judaism, that is,..an authoritative 
scripture.” One is inclined to think that 
this, as applied to early Christianity, may 
be some overstatement of the case. For 
quite a long period the Christian move- 
ment did not have much authoritative 
scripture. It had so far broken with 
Judaism that the authority of the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews was much im- 
paired, and it had not developed many 
sacred writings of its own. Probably the 
Epistles of Paul made the beginning of 
what we now call the New Testament. 
Eyen after our four Gospels were written 
we know that for an indefinite time there 
were other gospels in circulation. While 
these writings were undoubtedly regarded 
with much reverence, it is scarcely to be 
imagined that they were looked upon as 
coming directly from a divine source. The 
opening of the Gospel of Luke is proof 
enough that this writing and presumably 
others were put forth simply as the tes- 
timony of competent human witnesses. 

Until the time of the Protestant Refor- 
mation the Church stood, professedly, not 
so much on a written record as on a sup- 
posedly unbroken tradition; which is still 
the position of the Church of Rome. It 
was that Reformation which put the Bible 
into a place.of supreme authority. Men 
had been trained to think that they must 
have such an authority for their beliefs, 
or they were lost. They did not suppose 
it possible for men to discover much 
about the will of God for themselves, and 
therefore thought that they were entirely 
dependent on such disclosures of His will 
and purpose as Deity chose te make. They 
had regarded the Church as such a chan- 
nel of divine communication. When that 
failed them, or they thought it had failed 
them, they saw nothing to do but to turn 
to the Bible as the final test by which to 
determine what Christian doctrine and 
conduct should be. 

This idea of the Bible as a divinely in- 
spired book has grown till now the ma- 
jority of Protestants, it may be, regard it 
as being, in every word, “from cover to 
cover,” “inerrant” and “infallible.” 
Though this is by no means the opinion 
of the more intelligent part of Christen- 
dom, it may be a long time yet before the 
spell of the old idea can be broken in the 
common mind. It is useless to undertake 
a refutation of that idea; they who hold 
it are generally beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. Suffice it to say that to any one 
acquainted with what may be ealled the 
natural history of the Bible the idea is 
preposterous; and it would seem as if 
any normal person had but to read it to 
discover that there are portions of it 
which it would be sacrilegious to ascribe 
to Deity. And though we may assent to 
the assertion that an inspired element, or 
an element of “progressive inspiration,” 


runs through its pages, it is rather doubt- 
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ful of what value that assertion will prove, 
save as it furnishes a step by which Prot- 
estantism can dismount from an untenable 
position. 

And yet the Bible is truly one of the 
foundations of Christianity. For one 
thing, it is an indispensable witness to the 
historic reality of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, and without it the whole move- 
ment would undoubtedly crumble and fail. 
Some people haye thought that it made 
little difference whether or not such a 
person as Jesus ever really lived. They 
have said that the story of his life might 
have grown up in folklore fashion, or 
some genius of earlier ages might have 
imagined it. But the beauty of his char- 
acter and the truth of his teachings would 
remain the same, even if he were a wholly 
fictitious person. 

This, however, is not good judgment or 
sound common sense. It is more than 
probable that Christianity gained posses- 
sion of the Roman mind, over other reli- 
gions much on its own level so far as 
moral and spiritual precepts were con- 
cerned, precisely because its founder was 
a real figure in history, while they were 
headed only by mythical personalities. 
The human mind has.a very considerable 
instinct for reality, and an actual man of 
flesh and blood means vastly more to it 
than any creation of fancy. 

The Gospels plainly had their origin in 
genuine remembrances of actual persons 
and occurrences. They were not written 
till hope of the speedy return of Christ, 
to begin a Messianic reign, had begun to 
grow dim, when the desire arose to pre- 
Serve in literary form what the Apostles 
had related about the life and teachings 
of Jesus. By that time, as would inevi- 
tably_ be the case, the story had been told 
in somewhat different ways, and different 
traditions had arisen. But that the un- 


known writers of the Gospels (for it is. 


not certain by whom they were written) 
meant to tell the truth so far as they 
could ascertain it, and did tell it, due al- 
lowance being made for the inaccuracies 
of human memory and some growth of 
a legendary element, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. On this historic certainty 
Christianity stands, and it could not long 
stand without it. It might preach the 
main content of its gospel as a bright 
ideal to be aimed at; but that is a very 
different thing from “the Word made 
flesh,” and it is not at all likely that the 
world would care so very much for that 
ideal. 

The Bible would thus have a very im- 
portant place, as one of the chief corner- 
stones of the whole Christian edifice, 
though it had no other great intrinsic 
worth to recommend it to the attention 
of mankind. But it has, in fact, a moral 
and spiritual value much more precious 
than any which believers in its literal in- 


spiration have ever ascribed to it. It is 
a book which has come out of the deepest 
places of human life, and it represents, as 
does no other book, the stupendous drama 
of the human soul in its pilgrimage toward 
some promised land. The literalists have 
been as a rule utterly blind to this mean- 
ing of Scripture, though it is a story of 
thrilling interest. It is that story which 
historical students are just now beginning 
to decipher and interpret from its various 
books. 

Obviously, it is one thing to read the 
Ten Commandments as having been some- 
how given to Moses on Mount Sinai, by the 
voice or hand of God, before anybody on 
earth had ever heard of them; and it is 
quite another thing to read them as the 
achievement of many centuries of living 
and striving toward a higher spiritual 
order in human affairs. That this living 
and striving was from the beginning a 
work of co-operation between God and 
man, and that humanity recognized and 
felt the divine leadership that was help- 
ing it on, there need be no question. It 
was this feeling that was expressed in the 
story of the giving of the law on the 
Mount, which grew up in the middle pe- 
riod of Jewish history, after the great 
lawgiver, Moses, had become a half mythi- 
eal figure among the mists of a remote 
antiquity. 

But whatever was thowsht by them of 
old time, we cannot now think only of 
God coming down from heaven to declare 
His will to a waiting and passive world: 
We have to think of the soul of man listen- 
ing eagerly and anxiously to catch from 
time to time, as best it could, some “ac- 
cent of the Holy Ghost”; piecing together 
bit by bit the insights which thus came 
to it, till they began to spell out an intel- 
ligible message; and then struggling hard 
to carry over that message into behavior 
and character. It is this human side of 
the process of getting hold of divine truth 
in which the deepest interest of the Bible 
is to be found. 

The willingness of God to reveal Him- 
self to men may be taken for granted. 
That is involved in the very idea of His 
existence, and no great effort is required 
to convince the world of a desire on God’s 
part to put knowledge into the hearts of 
his earthly children. So far as the idea 
of revelation is concerned, all knowledge, 
it may be said, is nothing else but the 
universe revealing itself to our minds. 
The trouble comes in building up a faculty 
to receive the revelation. The difficulty 
is, and always has been, to find eyes to 
see or ears to hear the message which a 
divine spirit sends. Humanity has always 
been quite sure of a Something other 
than itself, by which its life was being in 
part directed and shaped. The greatest 
thing in that life has been its striving and 
straining forward to be able to understand 
better what that Something would haye 
it to be and do. This is the story which 
the Bible has to tell with regard to a 

(Continued on page 602) 
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This 1s the endpaper in a delightful book about walking, with more 
or less about canoeing, SHanKs’ Mare, by Charles Coleman 
Stoddard—a book more inciting than even the 
best spring weather. 


The Tramper’s Own Book 


MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


SHANKS’ Mare. By Charles ©. Stoddard. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

The author of this volume is an enthu- 
siastic tramper. He is a confirmed devo- 
tee of “shanks’ mare,” finding therein 
health, strength, inyigoration, surcease 
from worry and care, restoration of jaded 
neryes and tired mind. He objects to the 
word “hike,” as savoring of hurry and 
too much strenuous effort. He would 
strap his blanket and knapsack to his 
back and fare forth in leisurely fashion, 
sauntering along the countryside, stopping 
to chat with farmers and their children, 
enjoying the songs of happy birds, the 
murmur of flowing brooks, the sweet, 
clean smells of blooming flowers, freshly 
turned earth and all growing things; all 
his care left behind, free from anxiety, 
living only for the moment and the day, 
stopping wherever night might overtake 
him,—happy, light-hearted, and free. Rain 
for him has no terrors. A tramp in the 
rain, well protected by his rubber poncho, 
is an experience not to be missed. His 
is the explorer’s spirit. He declares that 
“no explorer or hunter ever brought back 
a richer bag, a finer store of trophies, 
than we in our memories and associations 
bring back from one of these trips.” 

Our author loves the great out-of-doors, 
and finds perpetual joy in all Nature’s 
yarious moods. To him the rain that 
falls is not merely raining rain, but 
daffodils, roses, clover bloom, violets, green 
grass, trees, birds, and every beautiful 
thing that the rain nourishes. Nor does 
summer alone afford joy to the tramper. 


Winter has her delights, and a walk 
through the snowy woods has many an 
experience of beauty and satisfaction. 

This work may well be entitled the 
tramper’s own book, and will be read 
with appreciation by every one who loves 
exercise in the open air. 


“Lightly Built” 

Tue EpucaTion oF ANTHONY Dare. By 
Archibald Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead 
€ Co. $2.00. 

Searcely Mr. Marshall at his best. In 
his new novel, the author of The Clintons 
drops well below the level set by his 
earlier writings. In fact, what, in the 
course of the story, one character says 
to the hero, “You're lightly built, Anthony 
Dare,” may be accepted as a trustworthy 
criticism of the entire work. Both as 
a novel and a character study, Anthony 
Dare is very lightly built. Its construc- 
tion and development are extremely thin. 
So much so, that the discerning reader 
will be disposed to question if Mr. Mar- 
shall’s gifts as a writer of prose fiction 
are not beginning to run out. Certainly, 
none of his later novels, measured by 
artistic standards, have been comparable 
to his earlier ones. The Education of An- 
thony Dare offers a case in point. Hav- 
ing, in Pippin, Big Peter, and Peter Bin- 
ney, tried various, for him, new types of 
plot, he returned, last year, to something 
like his customary métier. Anthony Dare 
narrated the life of an English boy 
through his school-days. In the second 
yolume of the series, the same hero is 
earried forward through a few years of 
his later youth, first in business, and then 
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as a Cambridge undergraduate. As in 
the author’s other novels, the movement 
is slow, and various commonplace inci- 
dents are vividly described. But the 
people introduced lack interest. There is 
little conversation, the lack of it being 
supplied by many pages of analysis de- 
cidedly dull. In fact, the story is totally 
lacking in the quiet charm so plentifully 
possessed by Laxton Manor, or Abingdon 
Abbey. Unless, in the volumes to follow, 
this new series reveals a marked increase 
in power, it is likely to add little to 
Mr. Marshall’s reputation. A.R. H. 


A Novel of Conflict 


By Peter Clark Mac- 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
$2.00. 

Mr. Macfarlane has chosen for the 
theme of his latest novel—‘‘Honesty is 
the best policy.” Henry Harrington, 
known as “Hellfire” in the army, was an 
honest but lazy lawyer. He was about 
the only man in Edgewater who was not 
connected with John Boland and his in- 
dustries. When Billie Boland returned 
from France, she took one look at Har- 
rington, and presto !—he was another man. 


TONGUES OF FLAME. 
farlane. 
poration. 


Billie, it might be explained, was a 
wonderful girl. 
Like the regular American novel, 


Tongues of Flame simply abounds in ac- 
tion and plot. If it is not already a 
moving picture, it soon will be. Then the 
billboards will show such breath-taking 
incidents as Harrington hit on the head 
and thrown into the water; Harrington 
raving in a cell, accused of murder; a 
whole town burning while Harrington 
escapes and goes for help. The more 
subtle parts, where injustice triumphs 
over wrong, and where the smoothest 
talker wins the mob,—such allurements 
await within. 

Peter Macfarlane is one of the “best 
sellers,” therefore people in general like 
his books. While his terms are familiar, 
his situations are anything but usual; 
that is, they seem unusual from the 
,Easterner’s point of view. Perhaps out in 
the Northwest, where there are still real 
Indians, if only tame ones, love and busi- 
ness is carried on as the book indicates. 
-At any rate, life is far from dull out there. 

H. M. P. 


The Scarlet Pimpernel of England 


Tun HONOURABLE JIM. By Baroness Orezy. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

From the seething of passion and hatred 
which turned seventeenth-century England 
into a whirlpool of strife the author has 
snatched a bit of romance and beauty in 
the love of beautiful Barbara Brent for 
the proud and daring James Fiennes. It 
was a love, however, that ran not smooth. 
Nothing ran smooth in that troublous day. 
The lovers are sundered by the political 
hostilities of their families, and the tale 
is one of strife as well as one of romance. 
Though lacking something of Sabatini’s 
historie power, the author has done for the 
period of Cromwell something like what 
Sabatini has recently done for the time 
of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion in 
Mistress Wilding. This is indeed the day 
of historical romance once more. C.R. J. 
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Woven Strands 


DEEP IN THH HEARTS OF Mun. By Mary #. 
Waller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

In many books, it is difficult to find 
out what sort of person the author is and 
why he writes as he does, but Miss Wal- 
ler’s books reveal her to be a woman who 
loves her fellow-men, her out-of-doors, 
and a good story. In her latest novel, 
the first in five years, she weaves together 
the strands of two families. The one 
lives in the hills of New -Hampshire, a 
family representing wealth, culture, and 
power. The other forms part of a small 
community of miners in the soft-coal dis- 
trict of West Virginia. Despite the dif- 
ferences in backgrounds, the Powers and 
the McQuades have much in common, for 
each believes in hard work, deep thinking, 
and earnest striving for the “brotherhood 
of men.” 

The story covers several years, including 
the momentous ones of war. Many 
changes come to the two families, happy 
ones and sad. There are two love affairs, 
aided more or less by the unusually long 
arm of coincidence, and several mysteries 
claim one’s interest. All the characters 
with speaking parts are good almost to 
the point of unbelief. That Miss Waller 
regards her world through rose-colored 
glasses is very evident, but one has to 
remember that she does regard all sides 
of her world—she sees the darker side as 
well as its silver lining. H. M. P. 


A Knight of the Road 


CAPTAIN SHAPELY, By Harold Brighouse. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

Here is a book of lighter mood. With a 
lively style and rippling humor the author 
tells this story of the days of Queen Anne. 
Captain Shapely in London is a gentleman 
of the St. James Park region, moving 
among people of social position. But his 
income must now and then be supple 
mented by bold activities as a highway- 
man on the Oxford road. The story is 
well filled with situations humorous and 
daring. H. F. B. 


’ Provincial New York 

Wuitn Licut Nicuts. By O. O. McIntyre. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

Impressionistic glimpses, told in the 
vernacular, of that wilderness of sights 
and sounds that is New York by a man 
born in Plattsburg, Mo. The author is, 
in spite of his birthplace, a “typical New 
Yorker.” How many “typical New 
Yorkers” were born in that big, bustling, 
and “provincial” (the term is Mr. McIn- 
tyre’s) city! 

We have often wondered, with the 
Frenchman who had made several visits 
to New York several years apart, when 
that gigantic city would be finished. We 
remember, in the days when we had just 
learned to drive a car, attempting to drive 
down Fifth Avenue in the afternoon rush 
hour. We have tried to forget the re- 
marks of the traffic policemen, but they 
still scorch. Our own impression of New 
York has always been that of a great 
heartless city where millions are made 
and millions more wasted, where the finest 
musie in the world may be heard and a 
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few good plays seen; but, like Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, we realize that there is a certain 
heartlessness and provincialism about a 
great metropolis, and that there is some- 
thing more than “Main Street” west of 
Hoboken. 

This is an excellent book for summer 
reading. One may pick it up and read 
at random and always find the amusing 
incident, the wise humor that marks the 
good raconteur. __ w. S. S. 


Bookish, not First-Hand 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STaTn. By S. Parkes 
Cadman, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

Evidently the author has for many years 
kept a card-index cabinet in which he 
has faithfully filed every passage worth 
noting in the multitudes of good books he 
has read. These cards have been of great 
value to an effective preacher, who has 
each week in this fashion prepared him- 
self to relate the significant current 
events with the eternal principles operat- 
ing through the eternal years. It is not 
strange that he should have the ambition 
after a ministry of over thirty years to 
gather up the best of his thought touch- 
ing Christianity and the state into a 
single volume. Doubtless it will interest 
parishioners who have heard him gladly, 
also aspiring young men who hope to 
achieve a power like his. Right there 
its interest will drop. 

What had special point and interest in 
the sermon of the day, in an historical 
survey of the pretensions of this one rings 
as hollow as mere rhetoric. While the 
book oozes erudition in almost every para- 
graph, the author’s generalizations are 
so obviously bookish that they will not 
even irritate those who dissent. First- 
hand contact with most of the vital mat- 
ters touched is rarely found. The criti- 
cism of opposing camps, in spite of a brave 
attempt at justice for each through the 
formula “on the one hand and on the 
other,” leaves the reader just where he 
was, with the conviction that the author 
knows less of the rights of the matter than 
the reader himself. It is the sort of thing 


' that might well have been inspired a gen- 


eration or more ago by Mulford’s Nation, 
and its Browning quatations belong to the 
same period. It is an attempt which no 
preacher in active service should make 
in a day when so many people can detect 
the difference between an expert's testi- 


mony and hearsay evidence. W. F. G. 
Pam Again 
PAM AT Firty. By the Baroness Von Hutten. 


New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Pam at Fifty is a series of diverting 
incidents in the life of a character already 
well known in the world of fiction. Ear- 
lier novels, such as Pam, Pam Decides, 
Kingsmeade, have led up to the events 
chronicled in this volume. For the benefit 
of those who have not already met Pam, 
the first chapter gives a good insight into 
the sort of person she is. Her small son 
Thaddeus symbolizes her thus: “You 
really are like a big sheet of fly-paper. 
Father is quite right. And every fly that 
comes near you sits down on you and 
gets tangled up, and you wear yourself 
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to a frazzle untangling him.” Members 
of the family and outsiders, even to per- 
fect strangers, look to Pam to help them 
out of predicaments. Her daughters fall 
in love—or are fallen in love with; her 
big son is too worldly and her little son 
not worldly enough; and even Pam her- 
self finds that loves are hard to keep 
buried. To settle these situations, one 
has to be very clever. 

The Baroness Von Hutten is an easy 
writer, and her use of words delightfully 
informal. Her characters, while unusual, 
hence interesting, are very human. They 
all have good traits and bad ones, or 
it might be better to say weak ones. Un- 
less the reader is interested in the “Pam” 
series, Pam at Fifiy will be disappointing, 
as the book does not really get anywhere. 
The few questions over which the author 
has worked up suspense are still unsettled 
when the book ends. This may be hard 
on the reader, but it should work well for 
the sale of the next book. H, M. P. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe Book or EvyeRYDAY HEROISM. By John 
T. Faris. New York: J. B, Lippincott Company. 
$1.75. 

The purpose of this book is to enlarge 
our notions of heroism, to add to the list 
of our heroes the man who ignores ill- 
health, the man who says, “Better yet,” 
the man who won’t give up, the man who 
tells the truth, the man who says, “I ean.” 
These are the author’s “unknown sol- 
diers.” They are those who have lived 
simple and unpretentious lives, but lives 
no less heroic because of their obscurity. 


I'LL SHow You tHE Town. By Elmer Davis. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

This is a story of what happened to 
an assistant professor of Latin in Colum- 
bia University, who entertains during a 
six weeks’ vacation three women, to whom 
he is asked to “show the town.” One of 
the three is a wealthy woman, whose 
money is wanted for the college in his 
home town in the Middle West. The second 
is a young woman from California. The 
third is the girl the young professor had 
been in love with, who has now run away 
from her husband. All three are in- 
fatuated with Dr. Deupree, and he has 
a most difficult and embarrassing time in 
entertaining them in the great city. There 
are many amusing situations. 


THe Burtpers. A SToRY AND STUDY OF 
Masonry. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

This book, written ten years ago, now 
enters its seventh printing as one of the 
books in the National Masonic Library of 
the Masonic Service Association of the 
United States, other volumes of which 
have been reviewed at length in THE REe- 
IstrER. The book was written by the au- 
thor to meet a need which he himself felt 
when twenty-four years ago he entered 
the temple of Freemasonry. It remains 
to-day the best introduction to the Craft 
which has yet appeared. The book has 
three parts: Prophecy, History, and Inter- 
pretation. It will throw much light upon 
this ancient fraternity, whose great se- 
eret is that it has no secrets. 
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That Great Event 
MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s summer-time at last and—whee! 
That surely tickles Joe and me. 

- It isn’t just that school is out, 
Though that would make a dummy shout. 


But what’s a-ticklin’ me and Joe, 

We peeled ’em off a while ago! 
Though we’re so soft a weenty stone 
*S enough to make us hop and groan. 


But feet will toughen pretty quick, 
As hard and brown as any brick. 
Barefoot’s the only way to go— 

If you don’t b’lieve me, just ask Joe! 


The Twins’ Lucky Day 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“J don’t care. It’s a nice garden, if 
it is ours!” Jack declared, with one fist 
doubled up, ready to fight any one who 
disputed the plain fact. 

“Course,” said Jill, calmly. Her name 
had been truly Jane Louise a misty dec- 
ade back, and her twin’s name was John 
Gilbert, but they had achieved their nick- 
name in their toddler days. They were 
always together, sharing everything 
whether it was nibbling a lollypop or 
lugging a pail of water. Being a sensible 
pair, this Jack and Jill never stubbed 
toes and broke crowns. Naturally, their 
garden plots were side by side. The 
posy plot was Jack’s, and the vegetable 
rows belonged to Jill, who was thought 
to have even more gumption than Jack. 

Jill had counted on getting quite rich 
off the garden, and she would not accept 
defeat without a fight. She sat at the 
end of the radish row now, chewing a 
grass blade and scuffing a. sandaled toe. 
She eyed soberly the little wagon, heaped 
high with tempting array of crisp let- 
tuce, rosy radishes, and fresh onions 
that fairly cried to be made into a salad. 

“Course it’s a fine garden,” she told 
Jack, rather scornfully, as if asserting 
the fact merely gilded the lily. “It ought 
to be, with us working our arms off, weed- 
ing, and watering, and chasing hoppers! 
Mummy says we know every radish by 
name. And now,’ Jill’s eyes were stormy, 
“we can’t sell anything except to Mummy! 
Tverybody out here had to go and have 
a garden this year!” 

“Looks like it,” agreed Jack, gloomily, 
taking grim pleasure in turning the hose 
on an impudent grasshopper that dared 
trespass on their property. “Looks like 
we'd have to eat our garden ourselves, and 
smell it. Isn’t this a beauty bunch of 
sweet peas, Jill? Same color as violets. 
T'll give a lot to Auntie James. She 
can’t buy them, but she’ll lie there in bed 
and love ’em all day.” 

Jill nodded, yanked on her pink bonnet 
and made ready for another hopeless 
trip about the neighborhood. “And I’m 
going to give some of my nicest veg’tub- 
bles to Mrs. Watkins. She’s so busy 
ironing and s’porting those four little 


stair-steps, she can’t raise anything else, 
she says. If we can’t make money off 
our garden, I guess we'll give it away 
to ‘preciative folks, anyway!” She 
stooped a minute to pick a four-leaf 
clover and tuck it into her worn sandal. 
To their pleased surprise, luck seemed 
to change immediately. There was young 
Dr. Fields just starting out to make 
morning calls, and he greeted the twins 
warmly. “Hello there, you J’s! If you 
aren’t the twinniest twins I ever saw! 
And so horribly healthy I never get to 
dose you the year round. How much 
for those gorgeous sweet peas? Can you 
spare me a bunch for a little girl who 
ean’t run around on her own feet all 
summer ?” : 
“Oh!” Jill’s eyes were sweet with sym- 


pathy. “Take her half of them. Give 
him that pinky bunch, Jack! They are 
fairy bonnets, tell her.” 


“No, you don’t,’ declared the Doctor. 
“This is my treat, and it’s lucky for me 
you cheered up the scenery right now. 
Only a quarter, sure? Dirt cheap. Pop 
around often, won’t you? Mother needs 
green stuff once in a while. I’m too lazy 
to garden and she’s too rheumatizzy.” 

“We will! Thanks, Doctor!’ came the 
delighted reply as he drove off with a 
wave of his hand. 

“There now! Maybe we'll sell every 
smidgin and not half try!” Jill said 
hopefully as they trotted ahead in the 
hot sun. But house after house was 
well supplied, and the gardeners halted 
in a little park that separated the modest 
suburb from the avenue along which 
towered wonderful mansions that always 
reminded Jill of castles and fair prin- 
cesses. 

“Let’s walk down that way and see the 
wistaria vine on that pagoda,” urged Jill. 


She meant “pergola,” but Jack didn’t 
know the difference. 
“Oh, look! Isn’t she lovely? Just like 


Princess Gloria in my new book!” whis- 
pered Jill, stopping in her tracks as a 
slim young woman all in white came out 
of a big house and hurried out to a 
waiting closed car. She drove away, with 
Jill’s eyes following her in admiration, 
but Jack, with an exclamation, darted 
across the street to the curb. 

“Look, Jill!’ He raced back with awe 
on his freckled face and a beaded bag in 
his hand. “She dropped it as she got in.” 
As his chief adviser remained speechless, 
he urged, “What’ll we do?” 

“Why, take it back, of course!” said 
Jill, promptly. “I’m not seared to bang 
the knocker and tell the maid. Oh, maybe 
we'll see a real live butler!” Jill’s eyes 
sparkled. .They were having a regular 
adventure, and she forgot the discouraged 
little waiting wagon of unsold produce. 

“You do the talking,” said Jack, un- 
easily. “It’s easier for girls.” 

Off started the children, Jack clutch- 
ing the bag, Jill rehearsing what she 
should tell the “butler.” But as it hap- 
pened, they had not quite reached the 
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massive gate when a car rolled swiftly 
to the curb and the lovely white lady 
called to them eagerly: “Oh, you dears! 
You found it, didn’t you?” She leaned 
out, and her smile fairly dazzled them. 

“Yes’m. Jack found it and we were 
going right up to return it,” Jill smiled 
back. This was even better than the 
butler ! 

“T’m such a careless person,” sighed 
the young lady confidentially. She took 
the bag and opened it. “I missed it at 
once, for I stopped at a florist’s. I had 
tucked in some jewelry that needed re- 
pairing, so you see you have done me a 
great favor, and I want to reward you.” 
She held out a crisp green bill, but to 
her surprise the twins shied as if it 
were a six-shooter. 

“Oh, no! We couldn’t!’ gasped Jack, 
though his eyes bulged at the wonderful 
“Vv” on the bill. 

“We didn’t do anything” (Jill shook 
her blond bob) “but just be honest.” 

The lady’s blue eyes were shining 
sapphires. “Just be honest!” she echoed 
softly, but she put the bill back and 
studied the twins thoughtfully. Then 
she glanced across at the waiting wagon 
and put one and two together. In a 
businesslike way she inquired: ‘What . 
have you in your wagon? Let me guess! 
Nice fresh garden things! No, that wasn’t 
fair!” she bubbled over. “I saw the tail 
of a radish wiggle. And don’t I smell 
sweet peas?” 

The twins beamed, and Jack had the 
wagon on the spot in a jiffy, and dis- 
played the contents. 

“Oh, it makes me hungry just to look! 
And how lucky that I came back! Why, 
those posies are much finer than the 
florist’s!” declared this wonderful modern 


The Whispering Waves 
were Half Asleep 


The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the woods, and on the deep, 
The smile of Heaven lay. 


It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 

Which shed to earth above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 
: —Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Sentence Sermon 


We all see about the same; to one it 
means much, 
Burroughs. 


to another little—John 


fairy godmother. “I'll take them all, 
please. I was on my way to see some 
kiddies at the hospital.” 

In a daze Jack handed her the dainty 
masses of fairy bonnets, pink and violet 
and snow-white. There were starry 
daisies, too, gay phlox, and sweet alyssum. 
“Now if you’ll come with me to inter- 
view Cook Katie, we'll see if she doesn’t 
want these nice vegetables. You see, we 
just moved here and have no garden this 
summer.” 

Jill took one long breath and flashed 
Jack an eloquent glance. Here was that 
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rare and unhoped-for goal_—a gardenless 
house! Cook Katie did need vegetables, 
it turned out. The twins felt they had 
almost saved her life as they skipped 
away, the empty wagon rattling merrily 
behind them. 

“Goody, goody, grand!  Veg’tubbles 
every day all summer!” sang Jill to a 
little home-made tune. “We're rich, Jack! 
We can buy our own school clothes and 
get Mummy a birthday present.” So this 
Jack and Jill skipped down a hill to tell 
it all to Mother. “Do you s’pose the four- 
leaf really brought us luck?” asked Jill, 
earnestly. 

Her mother hugged her tight. “There 
was a good deal more to it than the 
clover,” said Mother, with happy eyes. 


[All rights reserved] 


Sunset Fairies 
“MARGARET HILL 


Every day David picked his little blue 
pail full of wild strawberries, enough 
for breakfast and supper for Aunt 
Margaret and himself. All day the hot 
sunshine lay on the meadow and turned 
the hard green strawberries to juicy red, 
but David, though he liked to pick the 
berries, didn’t like the hot sun on his 
back, so usually he waited till shadows 

‘lengthened over the meadow before he 
started out. ¢ 

One afternoon he finished filling his 
pail in the farthermost corner of the 
meadow, near the fringing woods, and 
because it suddenly seemed cool and still 
and altogether pleasant, he took off his 
khaki hat and sat down to look at the 
world. 

“Don’t believe I was ever in ’zactly 
this place before,’ he thought lazily, set- 
ting his heaping pail carefully beside 
him. “Feels different somehow,—wonder 
why.” To be more comfortable still, 
David stretched himself luxuriously on 
his back and shut his eyes. 


“H-s-s! He’s asleep!” he heard almost 
as soon as his eyes closed. ‘‘H-s-s!” 
Open popped his eyes, and David 


saw, dancing in a ring about him, fairies. 
The second he opened -his eyes, they stood 
stock-still—you all know that without my 


telling you. 
“Don’t move! Don’t move!” - they 
chorused. “Why couldn’t you lie down 


in any other spot in the whole meadow, 
except right in the middle of our ring?” 

“Your ring?’ repeated David, careful, 
as bidden, not to move. 

“Didn’t you know it was our ring?” 
asked one fairy, whose gossamery dress 
and floating scarf looked like bits of 
rosy sunset clouds. “If you didn’t, that 
makes it better, of course, and you may 
sit up.” 

Instantly David sat up, and looked 
blinkingly around the ring of gay little 
elves and dainty fairy folk. 

“What did you think the fringe of long 
grass meant, if not to mark our ring?” 
asked the rosy-cloud fairy, and for the 
first time David saw he was on the tip- 
top of a tiny knoll covered with short 
meadow-grass, but circled distinctly by 
grass much taller. 
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“And I’ve been here all summer, and 
it was right here and I neyer saw it!” 
said David, in a voice of such disgust 
that all the fairies laughed, and, coming 
just one fairy-step closer, sat down— 
all of them. 

“That’s nothing,’ they assured him. 
“It’s seldom any of your kind of people 
see anything,—that’s why we’re so safe. 
Now you’re here, by mistake, we'll talk 
to you. It all happened to be just right 
for you. Don’t move!” 

“Just right? Isn’t any time right?” 

“Mercy, no!” said the fairies. “There 
are many things to consider,—a great 
many. Coolth and greenth and”— 

David laughed softly. “I never 
those words,” he said. “But they 
d’licious.” 

“They sound the way they feel, don’t 
they?” asked the fairies. “Of course your 
pail of strawberries was important. Prob- 
ably you couldn’t see us, even now, if 
you didn’t like to hunt over the meadow 
for strawberries.” 

So they chatted till the rosy-cloud fairy 
said: “It’s time for me to tend to my 
sunset. The other sunset fairies are busy 
getting it ready, but it’s my turn to see 
that it’s properly hung in the sky.” 

“Oh!” said David. ‘Where do you 
have to go to see about it? Behind the 
mountain in the west?” 

“Better than behind the mountain,” said 
the fairy. “Good-by!’ Before she dis- 


be 


heard 
sound 


The Secret 
REBECCA HDLMAN 


The South Wind came a-stealing through 
the perfumed clover-field, 

And, bending o’er each nodding bud, a 
secret he revealed. 


The South Wind told a secret which the 
clover said was true— 

I wonder what it could have been! Don’t 
you wonder, too? 


appeared, however, all the other fairies 
clustered around her, and such a buzz- 
buzzing! They sounded like bees, and 
they looked like a posy garden. 

Presently David heard, “He’s good to 
everything we love, animals to littlest 
bugs, and he doesn’t knock off flower 
heads with sticks, and he looks at your 
sunsets—we’ve seen him.” 

Before he could guess what they were 
talking about, the rosy-cloud fairy danced 
up to him and said sweetly: “It is 
voted that you go with me to see the 
sunset pictures. Just look into my eyes 
and we'll be there.” 

David looked into two violet eyes, and 
sure enough, there they were, though he 
hadn’t the faintest idea how they had 
come, or where they were. The place 
was full of fairies busy painting, not 
pictures, but just beautiful colors, blended 
and contrasted. 

David looked at three pictures before 
he said, “Why, it’s sunsets!” 


“Of course,” said his little guide. “This 
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is to-night’s sunset,” and she pointed to 
a painting to which many busy fairies 
were giving finishing touches. “Mr. Sun 
helps show them off,—he makes the light 
just right,—and as he sinks behind the 
mountain, the colors glow and change.” 

-“There are sunsets everywhere, aren't 
there?’ David’s voice was puzzled. 

“Of course. There’s always a sunset 
in the western sky.” 

“Even in places where there are no 
people to see them?” ; 

“Of course,” said the fairy, again. “We 
don’t think much about that, though we’re 
delighted when a person now and then 
uses his eyes and sees a sunset.” 

Just then Mr. Sun signaled that it was 
the right minute for sunset, and all the 
busy little fairies dropped their brushes 
and next minute their picture was spread 
across the western sky,—pearly, and gold, 
and I don’t know how many lovely colors 
besides. 

“Why doesn’t everybody look at every 
one?’ murmured David, softly to himself, 
as the colors faded and left the world 
in soft twilight. 


The fairies crowded close. “Do you 


know?” they demanded eagerly. ‘Why 
don’t you tell us if you know?’ 
“T don’t know,” said David. “I wish 


I did. But I’m going to look every 
single night, all my life.” 

“Will you?” the fairies chorused. 
“That will make us happy, and it will 
make you happy, too. If you should ever 
find out why every person doesn’t look, 
will you let us know? Immediately?’ 

“How can I?” 

“Oh, lots of ways. Boys who like 
meadows and wild strawberries and ani- 
mals and bugs and flowers, and who see 
sunsets, aren’t ever far away from us.” 
As suddenly as he had gone to the place 
that was better than behind the mountain, 
David found himself back in the center 
of the fairy ring in the meadow,—every 
fairy gone. Beside him was his little 
blue pail, but it was empty,—not one 
strawberry left in it. 

“Never mind, this one time,’ a fairy 
voice came to his ears. “You'll see them 
in to-morrow’s sunset. We needed the 
juice for a special cloud. Be sure you 
look for them!” 
~ “IT wonder,’ murmured David, rubbing 
his eyes, then staring hard at his pail. 
“I wonder. Did I pick berries this after- 
noon, or was I going to? I thought I 
did—but I picked so many—and the pail’s 
empty— Oh, yes, I know how to be 
sure! I'll look in to-morrow’s sunset!” 

[All rights reserved] - 


U.S. Airplane Mail Service 


The U.S. Post-Office Department will 
open a regular air mail service between 
New York and Sahn Francisco on July 
first of this year. The Department esti- 
mates that the first aviators will cross 
the country in night and day relays, in 
about thirty-five hours,—that time to be 
cut later, in all probability, to about 
twenty-four hours. Air-mail stamps are 
now being printed in eight, sixteen, and 
twenty-four cent denominations to apply 
to the contemplated three zones. 
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The Churches 


Lifting the Amusement Ban 


The yote for unification with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, the lift- 
ing of the amusement ban, the partial 
admission of women to the ministry of 
the church, and the practical abolition of 
the doctrinal test for admission of mem- 
bers,—these were the epochal decisions 
made at the quadrennial session of the 
Methodist General Conference which met 
in Springfield, Mass., during May. In ad- 
dition, much business of first denomina- 
tional importance was transacted and de- 
cisive views on questions of social wel- 
fare were yoted. The issue of funda- 
mentalism and modernism received scant 
attention. Even though the printed Ar- 
ticles of Religion remain in the Discipline, 
a resolution reaffirming these doctrines 
did not come to a conference vote. 

Note has already been made in THE Rxc- 
istTrER of the vote for unification. This now 
awaits ratification by the General Confer- 
ence of the Southern Church, which meets 
in special session July 2, also approval by 
two-thirds of the annual conference of 
each church, before becoming effective. 
It is estimated that the combined church 
will number 8,270,704 members. 

Other matters of denominational polity 
and discipline were dealt with as follows: 

The ordination of women as local pastors 
was approved, but their admission to the 
itinerant ministry and to membership in 
the annual conferences was denied. 

The question of the tenure of bishops 
was compromised by a vote to limit the 
residence within a certain episcopal area 
to eight. years, foreign fields excepted. 


' Later, toward the end of its sessions, the 


Conference definitely refused to decide 
whether it had the power to put a time 
limit on a bishop’s term of service. Five 
additional bishops were elected and con- 
secrated. 

Partial consolidation of the church be- 
neyolence boards was effected, the number’ 
of boards being reduced from nine to 
seven. As a step toward possible con- 
solidation of denominational papers, Dr. 


Halford E. Luccock of New York City 


was elected as contributing editor for 
these papers. : 

Belief in the principles of Jesus Christ 
is the substance of the new requirement 
for membership voted by the Conference 
to replace the declaration of belief in the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Articles of Re- 
ligion. A proposal to change the words 
“Holy Catholic Church” in the Apostles’ 
Creed to “Christ’s Holy Church” was 
defeated. 

The disciplinary ban on amusements— 
dancing, card-playing, the theatre—con- 
spicuous for long-standing non-enforce- 
ment, was lifted by a five to one vote. 
The only prohibition remaining is directed 
against those diversions which cannot be 
taken “in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Into another paragraph of the Discipline 
touching amusements there was incor- 
porated, however, warning against im- 
moral and questionable plays. 


The Christian Register 


in Convention 


Of all its pronouncements on public 
questions, that on war was evolved out 
of one of the stormiest discussions during 
the entire conference. Although it failed 
to please entirely either the pacifistic or 
the most conservative delegates, it was, 
with few exceptions, accepted by the 
former, because in calling for the conscrip- 
tion of capital and labor in war-time it 
aimed at the economic cause of war. It 
was not repugnant to the latter, because, 
in effect, it pledged, loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. 

“Neither our motives nor our loyalty 
must be impugned when we insist on the 
fulfillment of pledges made to the dead 
and assert our Christian ideals for the 
living,” the resolution declares. ‘“Govern- 
ments which ignore the Christian con- 
science of men in time of peace cannot 
justly claim the lives of men in time of 
war. Secret diplomacy and political par- 
tisanship must not draw men into the 
dilemma of deciding between support of 
country and loyalty to Christ.” 

Asserting its conviction that war is not 
inevitable, that it is the supreme enemy 
of mankind, that its futility is beyond 
question, and that its continuance is the 
suicide of civilization, the church pro- 
claims its determination to “outlaw the 
whole war system.” ‘To this end, it pur- 
poses to “create the will to peace,” to 
“create the conditions for peace,” to 
“create organizations for peace,” and to 
seek alliance with all forces working for 
peace. “As great odium must be put 
upon the war profiteer as was ever put 
upon the slacker,’ says the resolution. 
“The protection of special privileges se- 
cured by investors in foreign lands has 
too often imperiled the peace of nations. 
This source of danger must be presented.” 
Another disarmament conference, the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
World Court, and its participation in the 
League of Nations are urged. Men 
pledged to secure these ends are to be 
elected to public office. 

The right of labor to organize and to 
share in the control of industry was 
recognized in a committee report which 
was adopted by the Conference. This re- 
port made a distinction between property 
for power and property for use: 

‘Wealth accruing to the holders through 
monopoly values or special privileges or 
through large opportunities for costless 
saving is not earned, and wealth created 
by society should be devoted to the de- 
velopment of all the people in ways to 
be determined by the people themselves.” 
Other pronouncements upheld the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, protested against 
modification of the Volstead Act, and con- 
demned the Japanese exclusion clause of 
the Johnson immigration bill. 

The Bishops’ Address, delivered at the 
beginning of the Conference sessions, was 
a masterly document in its review of 
Methodism’s outlook and obligations and 
of national and world affairs in the light 
of Christian ethics. Their recommenda- 
tions guided the Conference in the bulk of 
its forward-looking legislation, notably 
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that on unification and amusements. 
Space permits the quoting of only a por- 
tion of their pointed admonitions on the 
participation of Christians in politics: 
“Should the Church go into politics? 
“As an organized unit, no. But express- 
ing itself through its individual members, 
yes. ... We have bad politics because so 
few people insist upon good politics. The 
sinner goeth to the primary, and the 
righteous hold an indignation meeting. 
“Christians should go into politics be 
cause so many of the economic, social, and 
moral betterments which we desire can 
be secured only through political chan- 
nels > 
“Christian citizens could easily wield 
a dominating influence in the public life 
of the municipality, the commonwealth, 
and the nation if they would vote accord- 
ing to Christian standards. There are 
not many communities whose officials 
would not instantly bow to the demands 
of Christian citizens if the Christian senti- 
ment could but be crystallized and ex- 
pressed. We do not propose a Protestant 
vote, nor a Roman Catholic vote, nor a 
Methodist vote, as such, but a Christian 
vote—a fearless expression in the field of 
politics of the patriotism and conscience 
of the servants of Jesus Christ.” 


No Test for Baptists 


By an overwhelming vote, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, meeting in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis., beginning May 28, ac- 
cepted the Stockholm Declaration as best 
setting forth the doctrinal position of Bap- 
tists, rather than the New Hampshire Con- 
fession of Faith, which the fundamental- 
ists tried to put through under the name 
of the “Milwaukee Declaration of Faith.” 
The latter was the platform adopted last 
year by the Baptist Bible Union, a fun- 
damentalist organization, which took the 
lead in an unsuccessful war on modern- 
ism in the convention proceedings. 

In voting the Stockholm Declaration, 
however, the Convention made an express 
reservation that the Declaration is not 
put forth as a creed or a test of fellow- 
ship. Thus, this representative assembly 
of Baptists not only repudiated the ex- 
treme conservatism of the Bible Union 
platform, which opens with affirming the 
absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures, but 
refused to make their accepted confes- 
sion an instrument for inquisition. | It 
should be added here that the Southern 
Baptist Convention, in view of former 
pronouncements setting forth the views of 
Southern Baptists, refused in its recent 
meeting to make further doctrinal deliy- 
erances, but appointed a committee to 
draw up a statement to present next year 
—if they deem it wise. 

The declaration issued at Stockholm 
last year by the Third Baptist World Al- 
liance accepts the Scriptures as the di- 
vinely inspired guide in faith and prac- 
tice, emphasizes personal spiritual rela- 
tionship with God through Jesus Christ, 
the “mediator of salvation,” and proclaims 
the “right of every one to choose for him- 
self in all matters of faith.” It is strong 
in the emphasis which it puts on the so- 
cial responsibility of the Christian Church, 
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“The Christian ideal is God’s kingdom,” 
it says. “He is to reign in all realms of 
life. His will is to rule in the family, 
the church, in industry, in society, in the 
arts, in the State, and in international 
relations.” 

' The Convention decided to sift the 
heresy charges made by Dr. John Roach 
Straton against foreign missionaries by 
passing a resolution empowering retiring 
President. Corwin S. Shank to appoint a 
committee of investigation, which will be 
expected to finish its work within the com- 
ing year. It is understood that during 
this time the fundamentalists will cease 
to divert funds from the foreign mission 
work and lend full support to the Board. 
Dr. J. C. Massee of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass., author of this compromise reso- 
lution, is reported as having shown a 
spirit throughout the convention that must 
prevail if the present sharp differences are 
not to cause a split in the denomination. 

On war, the Convention took a course 
similar to that of other national church 
assemblies: it refused to commit the 
church to the pacifist position, but pledged 
it to work for the means of preventing 
war and achieving peace. In the resolu- 
tion that finally prevailed, war, as in the 
Methodist statement, is denounced as fu- 
tile and suicidal. “The Christian con- 
science of the world,” it declares, “is com- 
ing to recognize that war is neither in- 
eyitable nor necessary; ... that it is the 
most colossal and ruinous social sin that 
afflicts humanity to-day.’ The United 
States is requested to enter the World 
Court, to co-operate with other such 
agencies that promise to reduce the likeli- 
hood of war, and to create a rational sys- 
tem of settling international disputes. 

In denouncing the Japanese exclusion 
clause, the Convention declared: “We are 
confident that in its disregard of interna- 
tional amenities and needless affront to 
the Japanese Government, the present law 
does not represent the sentiment of the 
Christian people of America.” 

On the Convention Sunday, June 1, Dr. 
Charles N. Arbuckle of Boston, known as a 
liberal, preached by invitation in the First 
Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, and 
thereby drew fire from the irreconcilable 
fundamentalists. Dr. T. T. Shields of 
Toronto, president of the Bible Union, is 
reported as expressing the hope that none 
of the members of that organization would 
ever allow themselves to be welcomed in 
a Unitarian pulpit. 


The Fosdick Case 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is to be 
invited to join the Presbyterian Fellow- 
ship. The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22- 
29, in thus directing the New York Pres- 
bytery achieved on the convention floor 
a peaceable solution of the troublesome 
Fosdick situation. It was, as a writer 
in the Presbyterian points out, an amaz- 
ing suggestion that the disturbance over 
Dr. Fosdick had been aroused by the 
fact that he was not a Presbyterian min- 
ister. If Dr. Fosdick acts on the invita- 
tion and the New York Presbytery ac- 
cepts him, the end of the matter will be 
far worse than the beginning, says this 
writer. Speculations as to his acceptance 
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of the offer have revived the rumor that 
he will be offered and will accept the 
pulpit of Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn. . 

In this outcome of the Fosdick case 
the fundamentalists were defeated, for 
they had sought to bring the matter to 
trial in open court of General Assembly. 
This motion was voted down by 504 to 
311; another heresy trial was averted. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that 
the Judicial Commission’s findings in the 
Fosdick case expressed disapproval of 
Dr. Fosdick’s failure clearly to make 
known his views of Presbyterian doctrines. 
Two overtures, dealing with the policy of 
pulpit supplies and aimed at Dr. Fosdick, 
were tabled. 

The fundamentalists lost again when 
they failed to put through the Philadel- 
phia overture, which would require re- 
affirmation of belief in the Confession of 
Faith on the part of workers in the vari- 
ous departments of the church. The 
findings of the Judicial Commission de- 
clared that such a requirement would be 
unconstitutional. Thus another issue and 
another threat of schism were averted. 

A solemn reminder drafted by the funda- 
mentalists and directed against teachers 
in Presbyterian theological seminaries 
who had made “public utterances . 
not in harmony with the standards of 
the Church” was modified and passed 
without this explicit assumption of heresy. 
It enjoined theological seminaries “to see 
to it that the teaching and publications 
of their professors shall be in full accord 
with the system of doctrine contained in 
the. Confession of Faith and be directed 
to the exposition and defense of the Holy 
Scriptures and not destructive of faith 
in them as the word of God and as the 
rule of faith and practice for the minis- 
ters and members of our churches.” 

Two fundamentalist victories were won 
when Dr, Clarence E. Macartney was 
elected moderator, and when Dr. William 
P. Merrill, liberal, was displaced on the 
Board of Foreign Missions by a conserva- 
tive, Dr. John F. Carson. 

The Assembly took two steps toward 
organic union with other denominations. 
It authorized the Department of Church 
Co-operation and Union to confer with 
the committee of the National Council 
of Congregational Churches on possible 
union of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. To this committee was also 
referred a similar proposal for union with 
the United Presbyterian Chureh. <A cor- 
dial reception to the visiting moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, South, Dr. 
Thornton Whaling, revived expressions of 
hope for the reunion of the two churches 
which separated in 1861. 

The memorial on war adopted by the 
Assembly pledges all energies of the Pres- 
byterian Church to the outlawing of war. 
“We refuse to believe,’ declares the reso- 
lution, ‘that the wholesale slaughter of 
human beings upon the battlefield is 
morally any more necessary to man’s high- 
est development than is killing by indi- 
viduals.” Definite measures advocated 
are the participation of the United States 
in the World Court, the referring of all 
international disputes to judicial settle- 
ment or arbitration, joint international 
agreement for disarmament, and the ac- 
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ceptance of Christ and his teachings as 
the only basis and hope of permanent 
peace. An amendment to insert in the — 
resolution a clause dedicating “the full 
support of members of the church to the 
nation should the country become inyolyed 
in war,’ was overwhelmingly defeated. 


Iowa Institute Announces 
Complete List of Speakers 


Following is the complete schedule of 
speakers and topics from the Summer. In- 
stitute of Liberal Religion, which will be 
held at Humboldt, Ia., “the Star Island 
of the Middle West,” June 23-29, and con- 
cerning which THE ReEG@isteR made an- 
nouncement in a recent issue: | ; 

Tuesday, June 24—‘The Value of the 
Drama in the Life of the Church,” Miss 
Fay Shorey of Davenport, Ia.; “The Dance 
of Life’ (Havelock Ellis), Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese of Chicago, Ill; “Poets and 
Poetry of the South,” Rey. Ralph H#. 
Bailey of Omaha, Neb. 

June 25 (Student Federation Day )—Miss 
Ruthanna Anderson, field secretary of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
and Miss Gertrude Taft, director of re- 
ligious education for the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, will speak, and 
a group of young people from Davenport, 
Ta., will present a play. 

June 26—‘‘Religion of Young Men in 
the Army,’ Rey, Carlyle Summerbell of 
Keokuk, Ia.; ‘History of Unitarianism in 
Iowa and Nebraska,” H. H. Griffiths of 
Des Moines, Ia.; “Remaking Little Chil- 
dren” (illustrated), Dr. Hornell Hart, 
head of the sociological division of the 
Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

June 27—‘“‘The Scientific Point of View 
and the Mystical Element in Religion,” 
Dr. Hart; ‘The Unitarian Churches of 
Iowa and Nebraska,” Mr. Griffiths ; “Rome 
in the Days of St. Paul” (illustrated), 
Dr. B. L. Ullman, head of the Department 
of Latin, University of Iowa. 

June 28—“Pagan Religions and Philoso- 


‘phies at the Beginning of the Christian 


Era,” Dr. Ullman; round table and ques- 
tion box, “What is it All About?’ Dr. 
Hart; pageant of liberal religion. 

June 29—Church service with sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Macdonald of Lincoln, Neb. 


Preerars for Hanska Announced 


The conference of young people to be 
held at Hanska, Minn., June 23-25, will 
follow the general plan of Star Island, 
with a morning address, followed by a 
conference, an afternoon of recreation, 
with a hill-top gathering at five, an eve- 
ning lecture or social time, and last of all 
a candle-light service on the steps of the 
Liberal Union. The speakers will be Dr. 
David Bryn Jones, exchange professor 
from Oxford University at Carleton Col- 
lege, who will give four lectures on ‘“Amer- 
ica and the World”; Rev Fred V. Hawley, 
minister of Unity Church, Chicago, IIL, 
who will give addresses at the opening and 
closing sessions; Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
who will lead the conferences on “Inde- 
pendence in Religion” and ‘Team Play in 
Religion,” p 
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The Mary B. Davis Memorial 


HE FAITHFUL AND NOBLE work of 
Mary B. Davis over a long period of 
years was recognized by the erection of a 
suitable memorial to her in the position 
of honor above the mantel in the Fifield 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, May 18. The room happens to be 
dark in tone. It seemed fitting for the 
expression of the brightness and cheer of 
her life on earth that a tablet be made in 
* wood, with the use of richly carved de- 
tail and brilliant heraldic color. ~ 
Wood is not so much used in memorial 
work as it should be. The idea is preva- 
- lent that it is not a sufficiently permanent 
material, but this is not true of certain 
types of wood in the proper location. Stu- 
dents of Egyptian art will remember that 
the famous statue of Ka-Aper, which is 
intact after nearly six thousand five hun- 
dred years, was fabricated in wood, and in 
England and on the Continent, where cli- 
matic conditions are less favorable, there 
are many beautiful and well-preserved 
_ wood tablets which have survived centu- 


ries without harm. Much of the ecclesias- 
tical woodwork five centuries or more old 
to be seen to-day in Hnglish and French 
churches is as well preserved as if re- 
cently erected. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of wood in 
the Davis Memorial was the ease with 
which it has been incorporated into the 
general scheme of the room. The letter- 
ing is in the early English tradition, of 
block form, and shaped by carving away 
the background. The floral border is 
carved in the solid. The dimensions are 
twenty-four inches by thirty-two inches. 
There is a feeling of solidity not possible 
with the less expensive use of applied 
plaster ornament. 

In the colored border there is but one 
motif,—the rose and foliage. This is re- 
peated in the cresting across the top. In 
spite of the great richness of detail, the 
repetition of this single motif gives to the 
tablet a finished quality of restful sim- 
plicity. 

Heraldic colors of red, blue, green, and 
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gold on a background of weathered brown 
oak suggest the colors. 

The tablet memorializes a woman whose 
life was simple, beautiful, and cheerful. 
Smith & Walker, architects, of Boston, 
Mass., were the designers of the tablet, 
which was executed by the William F, 
Ross Company of Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. F. W. Smith to Newburgh 


Rey. Frederic W. Smith has accepted a 
eall to the ministry of the Church of Our 
Father, Newburgh, N.Y., and began his 
ministry on Sunday, June 1. Mr. Smith 
will take up his permanent residence in 
Newburgh sometime in August. 


More League Institute Lecturers 


In addition to Dr. A. Eustace Haydon 
and Dr. Herbert W. Gates, the following 
lecturers have been engaged for the fourth 
annual Institute for Religious Education 
to be conducted by the Laymen’s League 
at Star Island, August 2-16: Dr. Justin 
W. Nixon of the Brick Church Institute, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., and president of the Religious Arts 
Guild, and Mrs. Shippen; and Mrs. Ella 
Lyman Cabot, president of the Tucker- 
man School. 


Church Attendance at Lincoln 


In the report of the Sullivan mission 
at Lincoln, Neb., sent to THr ReGister and 
printed in the issue of May 8, it was 
stated that the average Sunday morning 
congregations of the Lincoln church be- 
fore the Sullivan mission were from sixty- 
five to eighty-five.’ A correction has been 
received to the effect that the attendance 
records of the Lincoln church show that 
for the year 1922-23 the average Sunday 
morning congregation was 94.6; and that 
for the months of 1923-24 before the Sulli- 
van mission the usual congregations were 
90 to 100, with a few of the Sundays 
well over a hundred. 


Tartiteton, N.H.—¥For the past twenty- 
eight years, an annual Children’s Party 
has been held under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Society. At this year’s party, 
May 2, 176 children had the floor from 
seven to nine o’clock, the dance continuing 
for the adult contingent until midnight. 
Sixteen girls took part in.an English May- 
pole dance. The receipts were $220. 


Sr. Lours, Mo.—Ministers who have sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Church of the 
Messiah during the past months include 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Rey. Frederick M. Hliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., the grandson of the founder of this 
church, Rey. J. N. Mark of Fall River, 
Mass., Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School, Rey. Lon R. 
Call of Louisville, Ky., formerly an ortho- 
dox minister in St. Louis, Rey. Fred Merri- 
field of Chicago, Ill., Rev. Bruce Swift 
of Niagara Falls, N.Y., Rev. Henry F. 
Waring of Berwyn, Ill., Rev. John Malick 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of Weston, Mass. 
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How Much Will Unitarians Sacrifice 


for the Common Cause of Liberalism ? 


How much Unitarians will be willing 
to forego in name and position in a united 
defensive by liberals against the forces 
of reaction is the question raised by a 
letter recently sent out to the 13,000 mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in the United States and Canada. The 
letter was prepared by Charles H. Strong, 
president of the League, by order of the 
League Council. 

“Tf the hour for common defense against 
the forees of reaction and intolerance 
has come, so be it,’ the message declares. 
“Are Unitarians prepared to take their 
place, however humble, in the line of de- 
fense, and to make such sacrifices of 
name and position as may be needful for 
the common welfare? 

“We do not see that the independence 
or autonomy of any group or denomina- 
tion, or its own distinctive faith, is in- 
volved or need be surrendered; but may 
not calm counsel and deliberation on the 
part of liberal and progressive leaders, 
assembled together for that purpose, yield 
a basis for some sort of common defense 
against legislative reaction and ecclesiasti- 
cal dictation? Unitarians might, if rightly 
appealed to by the right leaders, forego 
much for the common cause of liberalism.” 

At the outset of the letter, Mr. Strong 
reviews the present widespread interest 
in religion, the reactionary gestures of 


Lend a Hand Society 
Abounds in Good Works 


At the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Lend a Hand Society, it was announced 
that seventeen new clubs in seven different 
States had been formed during the past 
year, and that there were 113 new annual 
subscribers to the Society. Other items 
of the year’s work were reported as fol- 
lows: forty-six outings for old men, for 
vacation or convalescent care, thirteen 
women aided through the sewing fund, 
220 persons remembered by the Lend a 
Hand Santa Claus, 10,944 books and tons 
of magazines and cards sent out by the 
Book Mission. 

Contributions of the clubs for special 
needs in all quarters of the globe totaled 
$1,527.13 and included amounts forwarded 
to the Near East, Japan, and German 
children relief, to Dr. Grenfell’s work in 
Labrador, and to many welfare activities 
in America. The Book Mission expended 
$1,205.81 for new books. Announcement 
of two bequests was made at the meeting, 
one from Miss Isa B. Gray, of $1,000, and 
another from Miss Bllen VY. Smith, of 
$5,000. 

In the election of officers, the only 
change was the choice of Rey. Stanley G. 
Spear as director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mrs. Alonzo BE. 
Locke. Screen pictures were shown to il- 
lustrate the work of Lend a Hand clubs 
‘in distant parts,—the Southern mountains, 
the Near Hast, Labrador, Japan,—and va- 

_Yious phases of near-by activities. 
' At the public meeting,, Rey. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot spoke appreciatively of his 


authorities civil and ecclesiastical, the 
doctrinal disputes, and the prevalent fear 
that, when creeds are crumbling, faith 
in God is disappearing. Those who have 
surrendered the unessentials of the old 
faiths must be shown that they have found 
“something new, equally vital, equally 
sacred, to take the place of the old.” This 
is the mission of Liberals in religion, the 
letter points out, and then it hastens to 
make clear that “the Liberal cause is 
founded in noble affirmations, springing 
from depths of conviction.” 

But these “affirmations” are not static; 
the truth, continues the letter, “is never 
wholly clear even to men who think for 
themselves; . . what seems the truth 
to the modernists of to-day may be en- 
larged and deepened in the vision of the 
modernists of to-morrow. Christianity it- 
self was at first a kind of modernism, 
and its founder was denounced as a 
heretic.” 

And this is the coneluding admonition 
of the letter: 

“May Liberal laymen everywhere be 
steadfast and faithful to the high obliga- 
tions of this freeman’s faith. Let those 
who now for the first time are studying 
Liberal principles in religion find us not 
unworthy witnesses to our heritage, and 
not missing in the ranks of faithful cus- 
todians of a reverent liberty.” 


re-election to the presidency,—in the 
order of succession after the founder of 
the movement, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
—and characterized the work as practical 
religion, applied Christianity, the receiv- 
ing of enlightenment and religion into 
minds and hearts, and then giving it out 
in service. : 

-Resolutions on law observance and law 
enforcement and the inclusion in all party 
platforms of a one-half of one per cent. 
plank were passed by the Society. 

Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, associate min- 
ister of the First Parish in Milton, Mass., 
gave an address on “The League of 
Lovers.” 


Rev. Paul Chapman Installed 


Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman was in- 
stalled as the minister of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Staten Island, N.Y., on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 25. Rey. Walter Reid 
Hunt read the call to worship, and Dr. 
Minot Simons of All Souls Church, New 
York City, read from Paul’s exhortations 
to Timothy. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
the First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
has sponsored Mr. Chapman’s entry into 
the Unitarian ministry from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, spoke a few words of 
greeting before delivering the sermon. 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter of the West 
Side Unitarian Church, in giving the ad- 
dress, spoke on “To-day’s Challenge to 
Unitarians as I See it,” charging that they 
emphasize evolution, confute fundamental- 
ism, and, above all, teach the Bible. After 
the act of installation by 8. McKee Smith, 
president of the board of trustees, and 
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the congregation, and the response of the 
minister, Dr. John H. Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, offered 
the prayer of installation. Mr. Hunt ex- 
tended the welcome of the Fellowship, and 
Canon Pascal Harrower of the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension welcomed the 
young minister to the community. 


Rev. Arthur Wilson to Brockton 


Rey. Arthur BH. Wilson, minister of the 
Third Religious Society in Dorchester, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of Unity Church in Brockton, Mass. He 
will go to Brockton September 1. 


Rev. Cyril Wyche Resigns 


Rey. Cyril Wyche has tendered his res- 
ignation as minister of the Unitarian 
church in Nashville, Tenn. The resigna- 
tion is to take effect September 1. 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 615 Lima, Ohio, 


MINISTERS 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE TO THE BRIDE? 


Will she be one of those fortu- 
nate ones who will receive the 
marriage certificate bound in 
an attractive booklet? 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE 


$1.55 postpaid 

This book, attractively bound in- white 
leather, contains the form of ceremony 
in general use in the Unitarian churches, 
a marriage certificate and blank pages 
for names of the witnesses. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE 
By George S. Merriam 
White flexible leather 
$1.05 postpaid; paper, $0.45 postpaid 
The privileges, joys and duties of 
married life are presented in a most per- 
suasive and compelling way. The book 
includes a marriage certificate. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
$2.00 postpaid 


This book contains a selection of Bib- 
lical readings presented in true literary 
form. It is bound in flexible leather 
and makes an admirable gift book. A 
marriage certificate is included. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By William C. Gannett $0.85 postpaid 


An attractive gift book, describing in 
an inspiring manner how to make a 
home beautiful. 


|| MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
(issued as four-page folder) 


$0.25 apiece; $2.50 a dozen 


Engraved on high quality stock, with 
outside and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop loca:ed at 16 Beacon, Street 
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A Missionary Minstrel 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


lace I will show you a wonder, a 
romance, an Odyssey of these later 
days! Some five years ago Owen Wil- 
liam Alexander enrolled as a student in 
Meadville Theological School. He had 
been a lay preacher in the Methodist 
Church, South, and had had signal suc- 
cess as an evangelist. But the difficulties 


‘of the old theology had begun to weigh 


upon him. He could not reconcile what 
is known and accepted in all other de- 
partments of life with what his religion 
About 


Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis and 
learned for the first time that ‘there was: 
an organization of Liberal Christians in 
which constructive and progressive think- 
inig was welcome. 

Unfortunately his college work was cut 
short by the breaking down of his health, 
and-his life was despaired of. But he 
was undismayed. He had decided to give 
his life to the ministry, and since it was 
to be considerably shortened, all the more 
reason why he should work while it is 
called to-day. It had been suggested that 
a milder climate might offer him some 
respite, and so he took his guitar and 
without scrip or purse started to sing and 
preach his way south. Arriving in New 
Orleans after many weeks spent in the 
open, he found that, despite the physician’s 
prediction, he was much improved. A 
friendly skipper offered him passage to 
the West Indies. Here he again took up 
his work, gathering his congregations 
wherever he could find them, preaching in 
the open, seeking out those to whom he 
believed his message would be helpful, and 
carrying the word to them. 

He found religion in the islands at a 
very low ebb. On Cat Island, with a con- 
siderable population, no religious service 
of any kind had been held for twenty 
years. In a lesser degree similar condi- 
tions obtained in many other places. Here 
was an opportunity to test out the simple 
and comprehensible faith in the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
and, as in that older time when another 
went about doing good, the common people 
heard him gladly. 

For four years Mr. Alexander carried 
forward his work, establishing six congre- 
gations and making contacts with the 
wide variety of sources for good. During 
all this time his: sole support came from 
the gifts of the members of his congre- 
gations. He asked no subsidies, no as- 
surances of support, no guarantees of any 
kind. In faith and enthusiasm he took 
his message to the people. Surely here is 
faith not unlike that of those earliest 
Christian missionaries whose hope was so 
precious to them that they dared not to 
keep it for themselves alone. 

In Mareh of this year Mr. Alexander 
wrote the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion saying he would visit Boston with 
his sister, who since the death of his wife 
had kept his home for him and his three 
children. The long voyage was made in a 
schooner, a three-master. Until his letter 


was received, the organization for whose 
ministry he had started to prepare did not 
even know that he still lived. He came seek- 
ing, first of all, ordination, that he might 
the more acceptably perform the duties 
in his parishes. Secondly, he asked for a 
small sum with which to erect a church 
which should be the center of his work in 
the Islands. Thirdly, he wanted a modest 
appropriation to meet the expenses inci- 
dent to getting about among his widely 
scattered people. But he said in case it 
was impossible for the Association to find 
the money for this work, he would go back. 
and carry on as he had heretofore. He 
wanted nothing for himself. As before, 
he would get his living from his people. 

His sincerity and sympathy, his forget- 
fulness of self, his devotion, his faith in 
the gospel of pure thinking and clean liv- 
ing as a means of redemption, commended 
him to the board of directors, and it was 
voted to support his work. He was intro- 
duced to the fellowship committee which 
in turn recommended him and a call was 
issued by the Vestry and Wardens of 
King’s Chapel, and on Friday morning, 
May 23, he was ordained. The Scripture 
was read and prayer offered by Rev. Har- 
old H. B. Speight, minister of the Chapel. 
The report of the Council was presented 
by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Chureh in Boston. Rey. Frank S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis gave the charge, 
Rey. George F. Patterson spoke briefly, 
bringing the official welcome of the de- 
nomination, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary of the Association, offered the 
prayer of ordination, which was followed 
by the benediction by Mr. Alexander. 

Such is the story. It has all the ele 
ments of the high faith, the untiring zeal, 
and the far vision of the pioneer. It opens 
a new field of endeavor. It challenges the 
missionary spirit; it offers an outlet for 
unused energies and an opportunity for 
the practical application of the liberal 
religion. 

Mr. Alexander is now on his way to the 
West Indies and immediately upon his ar- 
rival will start construction on the church. 


Dinner in London Planned 
for Unitarian Lawyers 


Unitarian lawyers who will be in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the American 
Bar Association in London during the 
week of July 21 are invited to a dinner 
which is being planned for them and which 
will be held at the Reform Club in that 
city. It is being arranged by R. M. Mont- 
gomery, a London barrister and a well- 
known Unitarian, and by the president of 
the Laymen’s League chapter in Rosslyn 
Hill Chapel, Hampstead. 

Chief Justice William H. Taft, Henry W. 
Taft, and Charles H. Strong of New York 
City, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in America, are among Unitarians 
who are planning to attend the meeting 
of the Bar Association and the dinner. 

Unitarians who will attend this meet- 
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ing and who wish to accept the invitation 
to the dinner are requested to send as 
promptly as possible their names and ad- 
dresses, also their London addresses, to 
the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 


QuINcy, Mass.—Warren Nightingale 
Reed, recently christened in the “Church 
of the Presidents,” is of the eleventh 
generation of the family who have with- 
out interruption attended_ services in this 
historic church since 1639, 
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CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS, Uni in its com- 

bination of seashore, country and woods hrc ee 

et tr hoo ao ee Sy $225.00. Write for a 
‘ Tr. an Ts. Y isi 

Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, ON? $833 Rising Sun 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitaria i 

ister, Harvard graduate, will take a tow bows 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, Swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
noes pandas gs and wonderful climate. 

ev. O. B. Hawns, 
Seat dl 4 Waldron Avenue, 
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THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


_A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and fruit 
from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, elec- 
trie lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


A Delightful Place to Spend a Few Weeks 
Congenial associations. Out-of- 
door sports. Mountain-climbing. 
Swimming. Tennis. 

OPENS JULY Ist 
Sunday services in academy 
chapel. Addresses by represent- 
ative liberals. For reservations 
or circular, address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


. “AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ee Te TTT STITT SMS Men $1 


UNITARIAN VISITORS | 
___ 10 BOSTON 


PE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and pfovide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


UTS Te TST eT TTT 


Fa HOTEL LENOX 

S BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

= Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
| Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
i B.B. 2680. 

l 
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I am not bound to 
succeed 

but I am bound to 

live up to the light 

I have 


ABRAHAM ‘LINCOLN 


Historic Convention Elects 


The annual business meeting of the Con- 
yention of Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts «(Trinitarian and Unita- 
rian) was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, May 28. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Rev. M. A. Dougherty 
of Cambridge; scribe, Rev. William HE. 
Strong of Newtonville; treasurer, Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord; board 
of directors—Rey. Frederic Gill of Ar- 
lington, Rev. Seeley K. Tompkins of Bos- 
ton, Rey. Pitt Dillingham of Boston, Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney of Dorchester, Rev. 
Frederick H. Page of Waltham. 

Provision was made for the distribution 
of the income of the Convention’s chari- 
table fund, distributed among widows and 
daughters of Congregational ministers, 
and for the investment of a legacy of 
$3,000, recently left to the Convention, 
one-half of which has already been re- 
ceived. 


Mrs. Ernest J. Bowden 


The Liberal Christian Church (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) in Atlanta, Ga., mourns 
the death of Mrs. Ernest J. Bowden, wifé 
of Mr. Bowden, the minister. Mrs. Bow- 
den died of pneumonia, May 13, and a 
memorial service was conducted in her 
honor on May 18. In spite of frail health, 
Mrs. Bowden was active in every depart- 
ment of the church's work, and during 
her short residence in Atlanta she ‘en- 
deared herself to the membership of the 
church by her simplicity, sincerity, and 
strength of character, her sunny disposi- 
tion, and her exquisite grace of speech 
and manner, 


Christian Foundations 


(Continued from page 592) 


people who, on the whole, did most in 
ancient time to develop a spiritual life 
capable of understanding the “word of 
the Lord.” 

Coming from the deep places of human 
life, the Bible is somewhat like a vein 
of rock thrust up by voleanic upheaval to 
the surface of the earth, richly laden with 
precious ores. There is in it much matter 
which has for us little if any worth, but 
it also contains deposits of priceless spirit- 
ual treasure which it is for us to extract 
and utilize. A very good testimony to 
the worth of the influence it can be made 
to wield is found in the character of early 
Protestant generations who lived upon it 
as almost their only book, Those people 
fought a great fight, and laid broad foun- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T | O R Y 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at “Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory schaal 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. " 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


OR OVER A YEAR we have 
advertised on ths page. Are you in- 
terested in our work for young men? 
If so, tell us. A post-card will do. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need. foster-home care 


Twenty-seven Unitarian Church organizations 
have recently held parties in behalf of The 
Mission: on its 75th anniversary. They have 
thus realized $1,663.70. 

Why not set aside a week next fall as Chil- 
dren’s Mission Week and see how much help you 
can give at that time? 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S, Eustis, M. D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Fup Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ' 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL. 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


dations for the world’s future develop- 
ment; and a great deal of their moral 
strength was undoubtedly derived from 


their familiarity with this wonderful 
book. Of late years, the study of it, as 
part of the world’s literature, has been 


too much neglected, There are now, of 
course, enormous difficulties in the way of 


fitting that study into our educational sys- 
tems. But in some happier day, when ex- 
isting controversies have worn themselves 
out, the Bible will take its rightful place 
as the world’s greatest book, and it will 
be read to latest time with increasing 
profit and delight. 


NEXT WEEK: The Church. 
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The Christian Register 


_ Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


Elect officers and plan greater work 


Quincy, Mass.—The treasurer reported 
a record budget raised the past year, and 
reports presented showed excellent prog- 
ress, The meeting was marked by unity, 
vitality, and enthusiasm that resulted in 


forward-looking confidence for greater 


achievement. 

The congregations have been sustained, 
with a record congregation at WBaster. 
Special mention was also made of the 
success of the Christmas week noonday 
services. A yote was taken to increase 
the efficiency of the committees of the 
church by a method that connects all com- 
mittees with the church board. 

The assessors elected for three years 
were Henry M. Faxon, James H. Stetson, 
and Mrs. Charles L. Homer. They suc- 
ceed Arthur W. Hall, Henry R. Holden, 
and Mrs. John L. Gow. A resolution was 
yoted to thank the committee in charge 
of the renovation of the church last sum- 
mer. J. Brooks Keyes was re-elected clerk 
of the parish, and Clarence Burgin, treas- 
urer, was also re-elected. 

The past year is considered the most 
successful for many years in progress of 
the church as a whole. 7 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (Harvard Street 
Church).—By unanimous vote, the salary 
of the minister, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
was substantially increased. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
ehureh had not only come through the 
year without a deficit, but that its balance 
in the treasury was considerably larger 
than that of last year. The budget sys- 
tem of running the church finances again 
proved its effectiveness. Although in- 
creased activities resulted in much heavier 
expenses than for the year previous, the 
income of the church kept pace with the 
increase. The report of the Alliance 
showed many new members. The Alliance 
during the year took in over $1,000 
through its activities and contributed $800 
to the church, in addition to smaller sums 
contributed to many outside organizations. 

New members were elected into the 
society, and John S. Leavitt and Clarence 
A. Saul were re-elected clerk and treas- 
urer respectively. The present standing 
committee was also re-elected. Its mem- 
bers are Lucius M. Perry, chairman, Mrs. 
Austin C. Wellington, Mrs. William P. 
Bailie, George L. Burditt, Fred P. Rund- 
lett, Walter Davis, Nathan B. Lincoln, 
and the clerk and treasurer ew officio. 

Sarr Lake Crry, Uran—The church 
yoted unanimously for the inauguration 
of the every member canvass. Under this 
plan of finance the number of subscribers 
has already doubled, with a number to be 
seen yet. ; 

The Laymen’s League reported the ad- 
yertising campaign, which was conducted 
for eleven weeks with marked results. 
The Salt Lake Chapter has had the most 
active and successful year of its history, 
with the prospect of a more successful 
year ahead. The Lloyd Alliance reported 
the placing of Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
in several reading-rooms of the city. The 
Alliance is in a prosperous condition, The 


meetings are well attended. The open 
meetings particularly have attracted a 
large number of non-members. The Young 
People’s Society, which was begun the 
first of the year, reported a membership 
of thirty. The society is divided into 
high-school and college groups for study. 

Officers elected were: Trustees—Judge 
Frederick Loofbourow, chairman; V. P. 
Strange and Joseph Cullen; secretary, 
Prof. Colley F. Sparkman; treasurer, Miss 
May’ Alexander. 

BHucenr, Ore.—The reports from all the 
organizations were encouraging and the 
reports of the officers of the church so- 
ciety indicated considerable growth in sup- 
port. Largely through the generosity of 
the Women’s Alliance, the indebtedness 
has been reduced to approximately $300, 
and at the meeting it was decided to ask 
for voluntary subscriptions from the con- 
gregation, payable within the next thirty 
days, to wipe the slate clean of all debts 
if possible. Those present pledged $110. 

In the election, H. A. Stiles, Miss 
Beatrice J. Barker, and Mrs. Vera Todd 
Crow were named trustees for three years, 
and C. C. Stone was elected as trustee 
for two years. In the organization of 
the board, Mr. Stiles continues as presi- 
dent, Dugald Campbell as vice-president, 
Miss Barker as secretary, and Mrs. Crow 
becomes treasurer. : 

San Jost, Carimu.—The treasurer’s re- 
port showed the church to be in better 
condition financially than it has been for 
some time. Mrs. J. E. Hollister, president 
of the Women’s Alliance of the church 
for the last year, reported for that or- 
ganization, outlining its activities for the 
year. Her report, as did that which fol- 
lowed, by Dr. F. O. Edwards for the Lay- 
men’s League, showed commendable prog- 
ress in membership and in activities. 

Sunday-school activity for the year was 
reviewed in reports by Mrs. Josephine 
Rand Rogers, the superintendent, and 
Miss Barie Dean, secretary. Both ap- 
pealed to the church in general to aid 
in building up this most important phase 
of church activitye A proposal by Mrs. 
Rogers for the organization of a special 
class for adults for the study of Unita- 
rian faith, history, and ideals met with 
general approval. At the suggestion of 
Mrs. Rogers; a plan calculated to give 
members of the church a more active part 
in church services and other functions 
was approved. Plans for the organization 
of a young people’s club were announced 
by Mrs. M. Effie. Penniman. 

Andrew P. Hill, Jr., was elected to the 
board of trustees, and Mrs. A. T. Her- 
mann, Miss Mary Weisendanger, and 
George Penniman were re-elected. 

East Brwcewater, MAss—Annual re- 
ports of the work of the church and Sun- 
day-school were read by Rev. F. S. 
Gredler, and the annual report of the 
treasurer was read by Mrs. Cora J. White. 
The following parish officers were elected : 
Clerk, Samuel K. Nutter; parish com- 
mittee—for three years, Charles L. Nutter 
and CG. L. Sturgis, two years, Mrs. Clara 


Webber; treasurer, Mrs. Cora J. White; 
trustee of parish funds for three years, 
Francis Collamore. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—The following officers 
were elected: Minister, Rey. Charles 
Graves; president of society, Frank M. 
Mather; vice-president, William H. Ho- 
niss; treasurer, Frank B. Lester; clerk, 
Howard HE. Page; society’s committee— 
Karl MacDonald, Frank M. Mather, 
Arthur L. Ulrich; trustees—F. C. White 
and Frank B. Lester for two years, to 
fill vacancies, Frank M. Mather, William 
H. Honiss, Arthur L. Ulrich, for three 
years each, to succeed themselves; au- 
ditors—Fred D. Wish, Jr., Karl J. Beij. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


BERKSHIRES: Colonial: farmhouse, simple ser- 
vice, few guests; coolness, quiet, ‘‘CLAmrmR- 
Lby,” Richmond, Mass, 


THE HOMESTEAD: pleasant for a long or short 
vacation ; accessible, but in the real country. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


HILLSIDE FARM, New Boston, N.H. Fine loca- 
tion, extensive view. Piazzas, comfortable, airy 
rooms, tennis court, saddle horses, automobile 
service. Fresh farm products. Open to guests 
July first. Address Mrs. FRANK H. PRINCH, 
New Boston, N.H. 


FOR RENT, SUMMER SEASON 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse fully furnished, 
four bedrooms, fireplaces and piazza. High 
land and spring water. Moderate rent. Ad- 
Ree yg Cc. C. GARDNER, Willow Street, New- 
port, R.I, 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N. H.— 
Attractive home for limited number of guests, 
all conveniences, home cooking, magnificent 
scenery, % mile to golf, movies, etc, ARTHUR 
H. FURBER, 


BOARD—SOMERVILLE 


CONGENIAL LADY to share very pleasant, 
quiet home in West Somerville. Kitchen privi- 
lege, if desired. Price for board with breakfast 
only, $3.00. Arrangements made to suit individ- 
ual. Apply C-67, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Wlectrie lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AERO SHIRTS made from white aéroplane cloth 
never wear or tear. They outlast three ordi- 
nary shirts. Custom-built to your size and 
style with your initials monogrammed in silk, 
$3.75 each, postage prepaid. CocKBURN Com- 
PANY, Troy, N.Y 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain or rust. Women are raising money easily 
through our “church plan” of selling Neva- 
Stain Knives. Write for special summer plan 
and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Saums Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


“Hxclusive club?’ “Rather! Even the 
waiters don’t speak to one another.”— 
Judge. 


“Do you suppose Crankleigh really en- 
joys the stuff he eats?’ “No! He’s only 
playing to the calories.” —Life. 


Mistress (engaging new maid): “And 
above all, I expect you to be discreet.” 
Maid: “Yes, ma’am, and what is there 
to be discreet about ?’—London Opinion. 


He: “I have ordered the ring, dear. 
What would you like to have engraved on 
it?” She (a publisher’s daughter) :.“Well, 
‘All rights reserved’ I think would be 
rather nice.” 


“Willy, is your father a rich man?” 
“No, Sallie, he’s a professor, so I can 
be educated for nothing.” “Oh, my father 
is a minister, and I can be good for 
nothing.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Fifty cigarettes a month are being 
manufactured for every man, woman, and 
child, in our country,” according to a 
statement from Ann Arbor. Fortunately, 
our child does not know it yet.—Detroit 
News. F 


The Scotch preacher gave out as his 
text, “I said in my haste, all men are 
liars,” and opened his sermon with the 
declaration, ‘‘’Deed, Dauvid, if yeu lived 
in the parish, ye micht hae said it at yer 
leesure.”’ 


A little boy went to Sunday-school for 
the first time. His mother gave him a 
nickel to put in the collection. He re- 
turned with the money. ‘I didn’t need 
it,’ he said; “the minister met me at the 
door and let me in free.” 


“T suppose you are going to raise pota- 
toes in your garden?” “I was, but when 
I read the directions for planting I found 
that it would be impossible. They should 
be planted in the hills, and my yard is 
perfectly level.”—Boys’ Magazine. 


The professor of mathematics and his 
fiancée were roaming in the fields, when 
she plucked a daisy and began to pull 
off the petals, saying, “He loves me, he 
loves me not”— “You are giving yourself 
a lot of unnecessary trouble,” said the 
scholar. “You should count up the petals, 
and if the total is an even number, the 
answer will be in the negative; if an un- 
even number, in the affirmative.”—Tit-Bits. 


Sir Auckland Geddes, former British 
ambassador at Washington, said: “Young 
men rise easily from the ranks here in 
America because the American spirit is 
so. democratic. In Europe, now, it is 
different. One day a clerk remarked to 
his employer, ‘I think we are going to 
have rain, Sir. ‘We?’ snarled the em- 
ployer. ‘Weare going.to have rain? How 
long have you been a member of the 
firm?’ ”’—Hverybody’s Magazine. 


A lecturer gave a very learned and 
interesting address before a woman’s club 
on “The Decadence of Pure English.” At 
the close of the talk a much overdressed 
woman came up to him and said: “I 
did enjoy your talk ever and ever so 
much, and I agree with you that the 
English language is decading something 
awful. Hardly no one talks proper nowa- 
days, and the land only knows what the 
next generation will talk like if nothing 
ain’t done about it.”—Youth’s Companion. 


The Christian Register 


Germantown, Pa. . 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $135.35. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


cuse; Birmingham; Memphis;.Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
free. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


A HANDBOOK OF 


SUMMER CAMPS 


A Guide Book for Parents and others in- 
terested in the Summer Camp,—its origin, devel- 
opment, present status and practices. 1500 Camps 
listed. 1000 Camps critically described. 672 
$5.00. 


pages, 8 Maps, 200 illustrations. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sth Ed., 992 pages,6 Maps, 300 illustrations. 
$5.00, Atall Bookstores. Send for circulars. 


Information and advice on Camps or 
Schools on request. 
Booklets and Catalogs free. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MacDuffie School 
PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious gress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts - 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Minister, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold EB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist ‘and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
June 22, 10 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 Aa.M., morning service, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


There is a style for every taste and a size for every! 


home, You buy a lifetime of perfect refrigeration 
whateVer your choice. 
Write for attractive Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘ NASHUA, N. H. 


When ordering change of © 


address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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